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TI.P iron! toward which we appear t,» ho movi„^r „i„eation 

at (he dose of (he biennial period 1 }»l>T- 2 S is that of eqiudi/ation of 
ediieational^ opportunity within each of the several 8 tat^s. The 
most si-nificant and generally accepted means of achieving it is 
apparently through incieasing einiilmsis on tlie pifauotion of een- 
inihzing a, Hi coordinating tendencies. These tendencies are affect- 
ing education in all of its iiiiportant phases. 

In efforts to .secure progre.ssive legislation all'eding rural e.lucation 
ihe several central agencies, «tate departments of erliication. Slate 
imhers a.s.sonations, or both in cooperation, the Slate institutions 
0 liigher learning, liave a.ssumed active and aggre.ssive leadership in 
a niinihor of State.s. The added prestige acvoiiipanving such coordi- 
nated leader.dup, the facilities thereby made avadable for studie.s 
nni investigations of educational admini.st rative .situations within 
and without the State, the opportunities thus furnished for wider 
and more intelligent di.sseminalion of information to the public 
concerning the program.s propo.sed-all have proved stimulating to 
I'Uhlic intere.st and effective in securing results. These centralized 
ami usually cooperative effort.s have generally sfiperseded the spas- 
modic effort ^5 on the jiart of individuals and small localized «rroups 
111)011 whtq^i dependence has been placed in the past. 

Centralizing tendencies pai*lieularly significant to rural schools 
arc: The a.ssumption of increased responsibility of the State unit 
or the support of hmal school -systems ; the correlative and often 
paral el practice of setting up increasingly higher standards which 
all schools, or tho.se participating in the distribution of State funds, 
fe e.\pected to meet; and the rapidly -growing movement to estab- 
lish or increase State equalizing funds. 

Centralizing profe.ssional leadership and supervision of school 
practice in State departments is a logical result of the evolution of 
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these departments into efficient professional organizations which has 
been in progress for a nuinlKT (.if years. Its inlluencc on the rural 
schools is of moment because tiieir situation is such that they are and 
liave been far more in need of professional stimulation than urban 
schools.^ Kural schoobs profit, therefore, by the professional diiection 
of all specialized types which is ofTered by enlarged State education 
staffs. JnllK* large, however, it\is because of the added .stall of 
jirofessional worker.^ especially assigned to rural education that most 
effective jnogress i.^ due. At the pre.sent time there are 1T2 rural- 
.school supervisors (sometimes designated by other titles) who are 
memliers of the variou.s State department staff , in the United States, 
Their work among the rural schools of tlieii- respeVtive States has 
been of imnieusiiruble value. | 

The natuial c.\j)eclutioft that the centralizing tendencies adopted 
by State education officials and agencies would work themselves down 
into and thiough county and local adrninisti’ative organizations is 
fulfilled, as is apparent from recent activities among local school 
units. Larger uni(> of administration are h, ing considered and dif- 
ferent types studied in jaractically all Slates in which the district and 
towmship units prevail. These activities are manifest in a number of ' 
different forms: In legislative programs prepared for presentation 
to the 1920 scs.sion.s of legislatures; in strengthening the (>stnblishcd 
county administrative unit, as in Virginia and Arkan.sas; in piovid- 
ing by special legi.slation for county organization of certain counties 
as in lexas and Minnc.sotu; in the formation cif increasinglv latgcr 
consolidation units even to the extent of consolidating con.solidat^pd 
unit.s previously formed: in the promotion of an increasing niimlior 
of large rural secondary-cch(ml units: and in the e.stablislied growth 
of consolidation now moving of its own momentum in iminv States. 

In the field of teacher training centralizing trends are indicated in 
a number of States by the formation of unified state-wide programs 
for aLUState teacher-preparing institutions. This movement Ts de- 
signed to coordinate the work of all agencies concerned with the 
leaching situation— such a.s pre-service and in-service training, place- 
ment, and certification. These and other important movements of 
note will be briefly discussed in this chapter under the several appro- 
jiriatc headings. 

CENTRALIZ.ATION AND LONG-TERM PROGRAMS OF ACHIEV'EMENT 

The centralization of re.sponsibilitics in education in State depart- 
ments of education, through legislation and othenvise, the improved 
stability and prestige of the.se offices, and the longer tenure of the 
chief State school officer and his staff have led to the development of 
long-term programs fpr attacking difficult problems in rural educa- 
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tion from ninny angles. These jiroprams replace spo^-adic efforts 
iornuM-ly prevalent which, liowever excellent in themselves, -are not 
MiHinently coordinated adequately to reach the evil of inefficiency. 
Sucli efforts have the^ additional weakness of bein<r subject to con- 
stant chanjie with the different points of view resiiltinjr from suc- 
cessive administrative chanjufes. Insistent and continuing attacks 
pxtendmfr over a jieriod of years on a sewies of problems radier than 
one or two isolated ones at a time appear to be the most satisfactory 
method so far }iracticcd of buildin-; up a State school system and 
keejmi- pyce with the demands of a chan^nn< 2 : .social (Irpanization. 

hy.vtvmatic pro^U’ams, lon^-tonn and immediate, for the improve- 
ment of rural education in all of its ditferent phases, are now in 
iijmi ation or in jirocess of development in a numlier of State.s. Many 
Imve been m operation lonj: enoii<rh for their effects to lie apimrent 
mul measurable in a careful survey of the education situation of 
state-wide scr r,c. As il lustrative of such profrrarns aa account of three 
now under way in North Carolina, Louisiana, anf New York are 
ap]icnded to this chapter. They were prepared by the State officials 
roncerned in the respective States. Limitations in the .scope of the 
clinptor r> revent full treatment of any one State pro^'am, but it is 

lolieicd that even the brief abstracts appended will sufficiently eluci- 
date the jioint at issue. | ^ 

CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN STATO AND COUNTY 
ADMINISTRATION N . 

Fundamental chanfres in school admini.str, live organization State 
and county, even thou.crh the need is widely acknowled«red, are not 
easily attained. I'snally they require extensive le-ishitivc action and 
come only ns tlio rosult of concerto, I ellorls in soon, •!.,{; favorable 
public opinion extondin«i over a period ot years. Events of the 
hiennium indicate that sentiment favorable to an ndniinistrahve or- 
;mnwation Avhich makes possible more nearly adequate 1;uppoi*t and 
jirofessional administration of schools in small towms and rural com- 
rminities is -lowin- and that tliese .snbjects have received more care- 
ful study and aroused wider public interest than ever before. 

Relatively few fundamental chancres in administrative or^rjiniza- 
tion, State, county, or district, throu<rli Icjrislation arc reported for 
the biennium. Constitutional amendments permitting reorganiza- 
hon of the State boards of education were authorized in Virginia and 
(‘.\as. The e.\act comimsition of the new boards and definition of 
functions wil! be fixed by later legislative sessions. The constitu- 
tional amendment advocated in California providing for a change in 
the selection of the chief State school officer.frbm election at large to . 
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^ * 

appointment by the State, board of education • failed to receive ap- 
jiroval of the peoplQ at the general election. 

Certain sweeping changes in administrative practice or in methods 
of school support are contemplated in legislative programs prepareil 
during the liionnium fpr presentation to the 1929 legislative sessions 
in Kansas, Missouri. Nebraska, and Georgia. These programs are 
the. re.sult of state-wide stndic.s directe<l or cooperated in by State 
education authorities and agencie.s. In Kansas i^^.scluxjl code commis- 
sion authorized by the legislature of 1927 ha.s been actively at- work 
not alone on tile formation of a program but on the creation of public 
sentinieht in favor of the changes proposed. In Missouri a long- 
time program for .securing, administrative changes affecting school 
support, units of administration,* .secondary education, etc?, h(-iran 
some years ago. It will materialize in a request for definite legisla- 
tive action in 1929. - 

1 ' 

SCHOOL FIN.ANCTNO 

The most notable progress in State admini.stration and that which 
liasaffectod the largest nimiher of Stales has been conreimed with 
linancing rural schools, especially in securing more State funds for 
school .support. Alabama and Arkansas have apparently been ]»ar- 
ticularly successful during the past twoA’ears in securing legislation 
and increased api)ropriatUms for carrying out the jdan.s involved. 
Recent legislation provides in Alabama $900,000 annually to be known 
as “The State equalization fund for equalizing eilucational oppor- 
tunitie,s in public .schools." It is the piirpo.se to provide with fliis 
fund additional vState aid for rural scdiools. libraries, normal schools, 
and elementary and secondu^ducat ion in the State. Si.\ hundred 
thousand dollars is to he u.'^ed hy the State hoard of education for 
e.sfablisbing a minimum term of seven months. 

In Arkan.sas a State revolving loan fund has been created to aid 
.school districts in repairing, erecting, and equipping school build- 
ings. In addition the permanent sclnud fund was increased, a State 
<-(lualizatiofi fund of appro.ximately a million and a half was created, 
and the State board of education wa.s authorized to fix a minimum 
.school term and minimum salary schedule for teachers. California 
authorized State aid for schools for the children of migratory 
laborers engaged in seasonal iudiistrics in the rural districta^of the 
State. In Delaware a $1, ()()(), 000 approjiriation was made for each ‘ 
year of the past biennium to assist districts in huiUing .school- 
houses. It was also provided imDeluwarc that four-fifths of license ♦ 
or franchise fees receU'ed by the State tux tlepartment be paid into 
the State treasury to Ik' used by the State board of education for the 
support of public schools. ' . , 
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Among the Slntos wl.ici, l.avc p,-ovi<kd revenue from rsourccs otlier 
tlian pmpert.v lax iliinng tlie biciinilini arc Louisiana wliicli has 
lemitly cstablislioil a .Stale lax oil mall sirup; Georgia nliici, pro- 
V1.W,„|1 ,.,|iiiib/almi, run, I „r 1^1,01)11,(1011 il,,.„„gh a lax on sra,s„|i„e 
an, kerns,., le; .Moaiana. in wlu.b an ,.,|„alizi„g final ,vas created 
iili/.ing ill,- |,i„>-ce,ls of an oil tax. and inolal miii|..s lax: Flori,la 
iviiali irpin-ls increa-,-,! Slale finals for rnral s.-hools ll„o„.-l, the 
l'n-;ee,Is ,,f i, ga.s la.x. intero.st on .Slale fiiiuLs ,lcl.„sil,.,| in hank, as 
«vl a.s a on I II, of a noli propi-n v ,ax ; Oklnlioinn. rvliicl, appro,, ri- 

alo,l a nnilmn ,„„1 a half in IW; ai.l ,veal.- sihools Imn, an cniali. 
ralan, l,„„l •l,.m.,.,l 

ami olin-r inincnls: ami Wvoining whici, proviiled il.rougb reient 
li'gi-lalivo a, .lull, llnit IWl^ p,.,- ee„t of rovallio.s on oil, ..as or 

I"'"' "'>■ tieasiiiT and e,;e,lilc,l l„ 1170 land 

income tiim] for the hcrient of sliools. 

In North Ciirolinii the lojrislatiire nurhoi-iz?fl the is^uc of State 
homls to the nnio.mt of two nn.l one-l,alf imilions fora .lurinl huil.i- 
iriL^ fiin.l to he lent to eo.inty l„mnls of o.lneation, an, I authorized 
the i-.-iUiof Stale homl., tor more ll^m two million for permanent 
i>n|.rovement of Stale eolle^ms ami normal sc hools. V.Vmont reports 
revise,] and mereased Slate aid f,)r rural .sehools. 

I'. Nilt,« a|)i)ropriation provide,! an etimilizin^^ fiin,| of $l.(l(l().()(H)'to 
he ,hsinhuie,l to di.-tricMs havin^r excessive tax rates. In Tennessee 
flic l,'^r,.^l.,t||,•p aiitlnnized Slate L)„n,ls ,)f $ 1 . ()()().()()() for buildino and 
nTairmo nnml s,dn.olhoi.ses. Virginia appropriate.! in li )27 ?C25,- 
h» eael, year of the biennium f.ir Stale aid to rural 

schools. In is,'oi.sm a new inotho.l of sidmol .support Iroea mo oper- 
«'<vc m l!)o, the mam pnrpos,. of ^vhieh is more nearlv toeoiaali/e 
<-i>|.mlmiifi,^s. In JMa.ssa.-lmschts the ha.si. of distribution 
0 the e,|uahzin.^ fm.d was . han;:..,! during: tbe past year fr.mi that 

0 property valuation U> tlio pr,.p„rti,m ,)f tl'ie Statc'tax iiai.l by 
each town. 

Perhaps Jlie most- encouraginn; factor in the xvhole matter of 
ciaiiges in melhmls of selm,)l .shipport is the faettbatibo problems 
mujived are ajipmaOhe.l as a result of careful slu.lv of od.icational 
nee, Is an,l (mancial ivsour.'os of the Slate an.l its scIumiJ units. An 
exadlont illustration of (l.e “ .seientifie " approach to the solution of 
hniineing .sehools tlirougli State participation vhile ine.servin.r local 
resp,,ns.bdity an.l inilialive is olfore.! in the work of a eumn,L.sdnn on 
rcMsion and re,'o,hfieation of the sch,.b,>l laws relutin-to financintr 
o<lu,-ation in Connect iciH.. A brief nbstrnet of, the report of the com- 
mi.ssmn IS appended, to this chapter. If is il lust rut ivOioL-ood prac- ' 
ICC. 1 C principles iriv.ilved may be applied in ot b^rStntes. and 
the method suggested for measuring ability to support schools is 
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unusual ami irikTostinfr. iVn account is appended also of the three 
steps in New York's pro^rrau^ of linancial aid to riii-al scliools. It 
(*x|)lains the systematic proirrcss in Stai(‘ school financing extendint^ 
over a period of vears. 

rnoOHKSS IN STATE SrrEHVISION 

Tj(j^islat ion is hy no uieaiis t!i(' onh" niethfid of pm^res's in admin* 
istrativo j)iactic(\ Si<:iiificant results in ruial eduVation accoini)iinv 
. h/^h-jrrade jii ol'cssional leadei'sJiip which nioi'c and iiioi(> as tlie vears 
•/pass is oxercised h_v chici Stale sclioo! ollieei's and ihf’ir slalTs. Two 
develfipnauils nf iiiiportani'e i lliisiratine the jirevailin^' attitude of 
/ these oflica'i's toward acceptance nf responsibilit vfor iinprovinjj the 
idliciency nf nil schools williiii ijicir r<"-pcct i vc Slates oeciiired 
diirinrr tlie hieniduin. A new depni lure was ' cMaldislied by the 
National ( laincil (d Slate Superintendents and (’oniinissif)nei’s of 
Education ill its <lei'ision U> hold anniialK' sejiarale eon ferences for 
concent ra'ted disciisslou <>l sju’cial prohhuiis of iiionu'Ut to chief 
State school oflicers and their depai tinents. Topics T-elalin«r to the 
present sjiiiation in rural schools, tlcir sujijiort aiul iniiu’oveinent, 
made iij) in large pari the program of the P.HS conference. That 
increasingly fniilfiil services to rural I'diication Avill ultimately re.sult 
from (hose con h'rcnces seems a foregone conclusion. 

The other development noted brought to. light during the 
blonninni as a result of a study recently completed in the Bureau 
of Ediicjition concerning rural-s<'hool su|)orvision as conducti'd hy 
• State d(’j)artnionts bf education. The .study concerns the numl)cr. 
.salaries, and functions of the State /icpart incut stall meiiihers 
assigned to this fudd. 

The pi'i'sent conci-ption of supervision nf rural schools a.s a func- 
tion of State tlepartinents of ethicatiou is of eoiujtaratively' recent 
development. State niral-sehool supervision began as an inspei'torial 
function connected with the distribution of State aid or with ‘the 
State’s re.spon.-ihili ty for eomjiliance by local unit.s with certain 
legislative ..requirements, .siieLns those coneerned with .sanitation, 
school building standards, nmfthe like. 'While inspection continues, 
it is no longer the major function of State siijM-rvision. At the 
jtresent time the improvement nf sclioctl practice, admini.strativc, ' 
Mij>ervisoiy, and in.striictioiud, is generally’ considered the main olijec- 
tive of State rimd-srhn^ siipervi.sors. The study to which reference 
hajs been made, tracing the (levelo|)ment of State rural-school sn[)er- 
vision from 101(» to lOliS. imints out that there \\¥re in BdO. 40 State 
rural-school supervisors, inspectors, or agents in^G States; in H»2 
the. numbers had incivased, resiieetively, to llS^uch oflieers in 33 
States; at tho present time th^ are 172 State department staff 
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mcnil)Prs nssinrnerl ^ rural p.lucation In 3H Stntrs. Since 1010. there 
hns k>en a stemly increase in the miirihei; of States eniployin^^ such 
oflieials and in the miniher of persons so einj.loycd in each State, 
with two exceptions— C’olorado and South Dakota. hhu'Ii of these 
States lo.st ik rural suixM-visor in llVJt;, dne to local exigencies for 
which the educational forces apparently were not rrspotisrble. 

Coincident with the increase in tlie nnmher of States ami of staff 
nienihers havinj; assiimnienfs t5 rural education and of eipinl impor- 
tance IS the inerease in the salaries j.aid. I'he nuniher of rural super-. 
vi.sprs receiving salaries in the higher raiigesof .salarie.s paid bv State 
departments is constantly growing and substantial increase's have 
attained in iiiaxiimiin salaries. The total expenditures for 
niral-school supervision in State departments of education practi- 
cally doubled in the <’.-year period from 1!)'J2 to 1028, while the 
_ nuniher of States ('inph..ynig sm h siii)orvisor/diiring the same period 
increased from I'.d to ;hS. 

The study states ahn that eom])arisons among the memher.ship of 
(lie staffs of State deimrtinents indicate that siijmrvisors assign,;,! to 
rural .schools are as well paid and as well ipialili.-d profesriomdlv 
nsotlau- meruher.s of (he .staff. This, of course, is to Im expeete.l. 
Unh (lie fact that similar comlitions have not alwn vs eharaeterized 
nira -school positions in (ho pa^t. a<-eouiits for siieei'al mentioiThero 
of this jiarMcular form of miuali/.at ion of cdiieatiomd opportiinitv. 
Apparently it may now he considered as an established policy in 
. tate (Jepartments of education, d he work of the officials assigned 
. niral education, it is pmnted out in the .stmlv, is eommrne,! chiefly, 
with promoting Stale policievs in rural .sliicat ion, supervision of 
adinmistrativejti-aetlec, supervision of instruction, general advi.sory 
and research .servi.e, and insjieetion. TJie temlenev is decidedly (o 
ompnasizo tlie |n'ofessio.ial leadership ami instructional supervisory 
phases of the work of thcNurn I -.school ofticer.s. Less and less emphasis 
IS placed on' insptx'tion, more and more on systeinutic suiierv ision. 

1 lery IS increasingly concerted effort toward carrving out definite 
btate programs and les.s toward a cursory type of visitation. More 
/and more memher.s of State dejiartmenk of education as.simied to 
, rural education are professional leaders. 

( UAXOK.S AhT'ECXI.NO UK’AL ADMINIS'IHATION 

t 

A mimbor 0 , Stata including several in tl.u Ccnlral group and in 
the Middle M « in alncli tlio disirirt is the unit of administration 
are advocating changes in the district form of local iidiiiiuistrativo 
unit, affecting school support or control, or kind and quality of super- 
vision rendered. A larger unit, either soiuii form (#the' county or 
a community type, is generally advocated. Stat^lJachers’ usswia- 
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tions and State dopiirtrnont?: nf ccliicntion Imvo hoen active in infnnn- 
injT the j>iil)li(‘ i>t the ^cakne.sses of the .•'iiiall district svst(‘in ami of 
the system uf sidi'ctme county siipei'iiilendetits thmufrli ixipulac vote 
wliicli prevails iti most of the district-unit States. Careful studies 
have liei'ii made ot coiiditiuns .hie to many sniall distrul systehi-, the 
results of which ha\e. hecii widely disseiniiialed, in California, 
Kansas. Missouri. .WdiiasUa. and oIIku' States. 

In 1 (‘iiiisy I Nil ma. New \ orh, ()khdioma, and ^lichi^aii repui’Ls 
iVom the .Stale dcpai tihents of education si.ate that the pia-seiit tvpes 
ol offiaii i/.at ion olhw :in out '.landing pioldein in rural education. In 
Miehio-an a delini.te ejiaiiire i- heino- i (Uisideia^aHeetin^f the sideclion 
and salaiy of eoiinly siijiei'i iiteiidenis. f 

Duiin^ the past l\V(T yeai's in ( ahforuia there luis binm pul into 
ojmi-atioii a law. slate-wide in ellVVl. which pi-ovido.J»iliat school .sup- 
plies for nii-al tdeuientary-scliool distriels he piireliawd throii^r|, the 
ollite ol the. (■(iiinCv superiiiicmh’ut. .Vn ajtprecmhle savmut is re- 
ported from some counties ihioiioh the operation of this law. The 
State depariiiierit of (Jeor^da repoiUs that ihioiurli count v-wide con- 
solidations and the. sm reiidcr on tin pait of many siiiairilis-tricts of 
theii indepem huiia- it has heen pos-ihle to streii't;then and centralize 
several county systems. In Viroirjia recent hydshition has 
.stren^Tl„.,„.(i the division hoards <d' education and has centralized 
tiinetioiis in sehmd adniinistratiom Anionp: the fiinetiuns which iho 
new law assio-ns to the tmards of ei^icalion is dint of the appoint- 
ment of the superintendent. 

Surveys of ediicalion'al comlitions have heen made diiriipir the hieu- 
niuni in a lew counties in which (\\tcnsi\i' rural populations center 
an.und one laryrecily. Thu n ports of t he estmlu>s have pointed out 
the advanlao^es ol the adoption of an administrative orpini/.ation 
comhinin^' the city and county schools under ui^'ed contnd. olferme 
the same (pialily of <>(luc:ition facilities to hoth nrhiin and rural 
children. Such surveys and recoinmendal ions were made in .lackson- 
\ille and Duval County, Fla., and C’hatninoo^a and llaiuilton 
Counties. lenn. Mfmt^oinery County ami Moiit^oniiti'V City. Ala., 
have recently eomlumal under the eon'trol of tme bourdof edu'eation 
Mie schoids which formerly eoiistituted two systems, eity and eoimty. 

In Texas ■sp<>cial leirishition neently enaeted applicable to diiw 
connties permits ofoanization on the eomily-nnit plan. 

In Minnesota (he Sossi.m Laws ,,f 11)2/ provide an optional plan 
by which eounties may under certain e<)n(litions orjx.anize as one dis- 
trict with ti comity hoard of education in ehariie. ruder provisions 
of this law Lnko County has .so or^ranized, electing a county hoard of 
education of six' members which will luive the power.s nsualfy as- 
signed to “ iiKlcpciident con.soliduted districts” in Minnesota in- 
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cliidinfi tlie autliorit}' to appoint a siiporintoiulcnt of scliools. This 
is !i now departure for Miniuvsota, (hniigli sov<>ral lnr«r(> rural-school 
=Ystoms are nowjn operation, 

' Diirin^r till- year a study of county su])erinten.lents* .salaries sliow- 
in^r increases since l!t»2 was made in (he r.ureau of Education 
Compansoiis were made also wi(|, salaries paid city superint-widenls 
nil a poiMiliition basis. Tliis study shows (hat median .salaries paid 
county superintendents in (l,e Tnited .States as a whole have in- 
neased approxiiiialely $:.()(l since that fewer .States and fewer 
(oiinties are non classified umou'r those payiii}; imrticuhniy low 
silanes— h^ss than $r.()l)and between $:.()() ami $1.1)00, and tliat'maxi- 
iimiii salaries have h^en increased hy amounts ran-in- from to 
$'».0lili iiit op Stati's. ^ 

( oiiimendable as is this iniproveiiient. in salaries paid counr' 
Miperiiitendeiits when eoinparisoiis are made within tlie <'roup epne 
pin-isons made in tlie study between salaries of 001111^’ and citv 
Mipcrmlendents reveal si^milicant disparities. .Median ‘salaries in 
each at the ^U'ou|».s stiidie<l~i. e.. counties ami cities bavin- a popu- 
lation of from ii.oOO to 5 , 0 ()(). 5.O110 to 40.000. lo.ooo (<, 0.000, and 

.Hl.OOOto loo.ooo—aro decidedly in favor of cities. .SiiH more .strik- 
iiiyr IS the dill'ercnce in the mimher of su|.eriiitendents receivin- the 
lii.ilhvT salaries in each of the {,n-o4ips .studied. Onl-v one of IIG 
superintendents in counties of li.r.OO* to a.ooo population receive.s a 
uilary as lii^di as Ihe median salary paid the suiierintemlent.s in 
cities of like iiopiihdion; of th|^^-econd ^n-oiij), countie^^ ami cities 
jiA.-inji m population from 5,000 to 10.000, /mly ;j conn;;' superin- 
tendents out of iitiO reach or exceed the median salarv paid city 
- Mipermtendents in tliesnnic popiihilion jrrou[.; in the third ^noiip 
10.000 to dO.OOO iiopuiation, over half the citv siipcrintendonts a.s 
eoinimrcd to less than ‘J per. cent of the c(«inty siipcrinlcndcnts receive 
more than $4,G00, and in the fourth -roup, eoiintie.s and cities havinp 
a population of from 30,000 to 100,01)0, only. 4 county superin- 
tendents out’ of Of receive as mmdi us $G.()00, while 73 pier cent of the 
city superintendents receive $t),(K)0or more. ^ 

« 

C KNTR.MJZ.VrniN or SMAI.I. .SCIKKILS AND UI.STniCTH 

\oliintiiry centralization or comsolidation of .schools nnd .school 
units as an^elfeetive and eeononiicnl iiioams of ovemmiin^ thj defi- 
eioncies of small isolated .schools continues to he favtircd by rural 
people and by eduenlion ofliciajs generally. Tn a iinmher of States 
the consolidation movement lias for years been promoted as a State 
policy nnd may be said now to have gaiiiftl sm h njomciituin tliat 
relatively little additional stimulntr^ or promotion is ncce.s.sury. 
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The folloivin^j: statement from the report of the State Department of 
Education of Ohio is representative of activities of this kind in sev- 
enil States in Mliicli tiie frivatest ])ro^'^ess has been reported during 
recent years: “ Consolidation has been tlie major project for tlie past 
10 years. Durinir that period ,1-rooni schools in this State have been 
reduced 4.000, or one a day or average.” 

Amonp: other States which have reported an increase in the numl>er 
of consolidated or centralized schools durinfr the bi^ nniuin are Ala- 
bama, Delaware. Louisiana, Xew Jersey, New York, Nortli Carolina,-^ 
Tennessee, and Texas, P\>w or no additional centralized schools are 
reported, or the nlo^■enlent is more or less at a standstill, accordin'; to 
reports received, in Illinois. Iowa. North Dakota, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and y\ iseonsin. The reasons piven fiir lack of pro;;ress are 
usually either that the topoLuaphy of the country is unfavorable, as 
in A ermont; that there is a lack of .sentiment for con.solidation. as in 
Wisconsin and Illinois: or that economic conditions are unfavorable, 
a.s in North Dakota and Iowa, 

^ In a nunibcr of well-or^'anized counties in the United States con- 
.solidation on a county-wide plan has been achieved. This usually 
means that the topoi;raphv, population, roads, etc., are carefully 
.stiKlied and a county-wide plan is drawn iLprlocatinj; schools at. stra- 
tegic points. This is the practice whicl^ias lonj; been followed in 
city’ systems. The result in counties which have followed the plan 
is that few small 1-teacher .schools remain, sometimes none, and that 
hijrh-school facilities of standard quality in addition to those of the 
elementary grrades are witliin walkiiu; or transporting distance — 
usually by public vehicle — of thb homos of all children of school age. 
At least six States — Alabama, Indiana, Tennes.sce, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, nnd Ohio — report one or more counties within their respec- 
tive hnrelop in which no 1-teacher schools are conducted. Many 
other counties in these and other States have reduced the number to 
the extent that tlie problems of the 1-leacher schooUaro now a negli- 
gible factor in tlu; educational .system. 

TVhether through the larger administrative unit (ns in the several 
county-unit States), through laws providing that systematic ami 
approved county-wide plans be worked out before small consolida- 
tions are effected, as in North Carolina and Texas, or through super- 
vision or encouragement on the part of State depart nieiits of educa- 
tion for the promotion of larger units and more intelligent awl 
forward-looking plans, the tendency is increasing toward larger con- 
solidation units. Those larger units generally rffford better school 
opportunitie.s, both' elementary and secomlury, and are o.specially 
advantagreous in promoting enriched curricula in rural high schools. 
The following statement from the State department of Alabama is 
typical of many contained in recent reports: “The size of eon- 
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solidated schools in this State is increasing: rapidly; in fact, the State 
department is encouraging: larger consolidated units and is meeting 

witli u hearty response from county hoards of education and local 
communities. 

Iransportation continues to be a necessary and growing factor in 
school centralization. Improvement in road.s ami in efticiencv and 
comfort of motor vehicles have brought large benefits to rural chil- 
dren. I here, has been considerable advance in recent years in the 
cost-iiccoiinting yst^nis used by districts furnishing transportation, 
especially those furnishing it on a large scale. Pupil transportation 
b being reduced to a systematic business basis. Approximately one- 
third of the States now gmant aid speoiiically for pupil transporta- 
tion. rhey arc Connecticut. Delaware. .Indiana. Kan.sas, Maine 
Massachusetts. Michigan. New Humpshiro, New Jersey. New York 
Oregon. Pennsylvania. Texas. Vermont. Wisconsin, and Wyoming.’ 
The amount of State aid lias been materially increased during the 
biennium in Delaware. Louisiana, New Jer.^-ey. and Pennsylvania. 

Asa measure of the increased .service churacteri.stic of tho^biennium 
and a< typical of reports from many States tlie following compari- 
sons are given : Alabama reported OU.OOO pupij^s transported in 
192o 2G at a cost of $aCO.OOO ns compared to 50.000, pupils in 1927-28 
at a cost of Spo.OOO. In Delaware, the number of pupils transported 
increased 835 during tlie, biennium, the expenditure, $22,485 In- 
crease in expenditure for transportation in Florida during the 
biennium is rejmrtod as $115,229; in Missouri. $19.79G; and in New 
erscy. $22.i.2(o. At the close of the biennium estimates made on 
incomplete returns Hndjcale that there are approximately 17.000 con- 
^hdated .schools at the pre.^ent time, including similar schools called 
by other names, and (hat the annual expenditure for transportation 
has reached the suin of $40,000,000. 

Legi.slntion reported has been of minor importance. Laws relat- 
ing to transport atioi^ were revised in several. State.s. Illinois, 
-Nebraska, and West Virginia are examples. Their purpose is to 
extend tlic henefi^ transportation at public expense over a wider 
lerntory and to ^dren living at greater distances from a central 
^ lool. Georgia in 1927 passed a law extending transportation possi- 
ihties to teachei-s as well as pupils. Larger State grants for pupil 
transportation were made in Delaware, Louisiana, New Jersey, and 
ennsylvania and for the erection of school buildings in Alabama, 
Oelawnre, Georgia, and New Y^ork. Procedure for estahlishiHg con- 
solidations was revised in Alabama and Michigan. Consent of 
» majority of local trustees must be obtained in Alabama before 
wunty IxiUrds of education can consolidate two or more schools in 
he Mine district. Previously this regulation applied only to schools 
located m different distncts. In Michigan signers of petition for 
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proposed consolidations must own at least 50 per cent of the terri- 
tory involved in counties havinjr a valuation of *$50,000,000 or more. 

In three States. New York, Washington, and Utah, state-wide 
studie.s of transportation facilities and costs have been made under 
the direction of >lic State departments of education. 

RURAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Opportunities for obtaining a high-school education in rural com- 
inunities have increased in number (luring the bieunium and improved 
in quality. Recent statistics show that enrollments in rural high 
schools have increased 2().5 per cent over a 2-year period. Tliis 
percentage increase approaches ciiualitj' with that in high-school en- 
rollment for citie.s. In view of the continued migration to the cities 
and of large nnnibers of rural children transported to and enumer- 
ated in the city high sdiools, tlic increase is encouraging. It may 
be safely estimated that at the present time l.loO.OOO boys and girls 
are enrolled in high schools in p.opula’tion centers of fewer than 
2,500, about 25 per cent H)f the rural youth 15 to 18 years of age. 
More than <0 jier cent of similar age groups in urban anms are en- 
rolled in high schools. Statistics of the type cited indicate that the 
future development of liigh-school education, particularly that con- 
cerned with universalizing secondary-school opi>ortunitiessliould take 
place chiefly in the country. 

The major problems ip rural secondary education center round ac- 
ces.sil)ility and support. Those Stiftes hi which the population is 
sparse and the ndniinistrative organization unfavorable (the district 
plan, for e.xample) find that magnificent distances and poor roads 
add to and intensify the difliciilties growing nut of inadequate school 
support. In States in which the pojuilation is more concentr.ated and 
in which a larger unit of school control prevails the problem is in 
major part financial. Modern education facilities cost money. 
State equalizing funds, larger S^lto maintenance funds, and.special 
State aid are helping to solve the financial difficulties in a gi-owing 
nunilier of States. 

From the local point of view the solution of financial jirobloms is 
dependent upon ability to centralize taxable wealth and school pop- 
ulation. The movement for consolidation" has reached a point in 
many States that two or more consolidated units are being cen- 
tralized into one larger, unit for secondary-school facilities. En- 
riched curricula and bettor qualified teachers, prohibitive in small 
unitsrare thereby becoming more and more available. Among States 
reporting notable progress in centralization for secondary schools 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
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, nosotH. Xol)ra?ka. Xevada, Xew Jor.sey. Xew York, Xortli Carolina, 
Icx.is. \ ir^inia, and i>-c()iisin art* (speciallv worthy of mention 

During' tlu> hicnniiiin lo^n^lation wasonacied’ providin^rpjivmont of 
liiiti.m of piipds liviii-: iiua district m.t Jiiaiiitainiiig a hi^di j,chool, 
Ut Nate f.\|..>iisc m Minno.-ota. at omnlv expense in Tennesseo’ 
at Ineal djsiriet expense in Xortli Dakota. South Dakota, Vermont’ 
and Wiseonsm (township). The X.w England Statens have for a 
niimher of year> ])rovi.leiI for tlie paynieiit of tuition at public 
ex|»en^e. ml her t^tate or local, for attendant.s at liiirh .-ohools located 
in tow ns and cit ies. 

Payment of eo>t of tran>portat ioi; or hoard of pupils living- in 
isolated section., from State fumls and supplying dormitories" for 
lu^di-school pupils are other means of extendin': secondary educa- 
tion to children livin^r in isolated communities. Amonj: the State.s 
which report pro^n-e.-s in fiirnishin^r fn-e transportation to rural 
chihlren are Delaware. Illinois. Louisiana. Minivt-sota, and Xew 
Jci.^ey. Montana, which has Ion*: used the dormitory .sy.stem. report.s 
It as a siicce.sful and ^nowinj: method for iimvidin*: hi^di...ehool 
ailvanta^m.s to children in that State. Ad.litional State" aid for 
boardm^r ns well as lod^rin- expenses of j.upils from rural commu- 
nities has recently been provided. Miehi^an provides for board at 
State expense as a^ means id' making: hitrli sehools available to rural 
rhildren. Other States diowino: imere.st in special aid for boarding 
expense.s or in tbe jmivision of dormitories for high -.■school juipils 
during the biemiiinn are Alabama, ('aliforiiin, Georgia. Mississippi 
Xehrnska, Xevaila. Xew York. Xorih Carolina. Tennessee. Utah! 
I\est Virginia, ami Wyoming.* An extensive >tndy of dormitorie.s 
ineonneetion witb public high schools foi- rural children in Montana, 
is>ued in Eehniary. 1!L>7. ns Bulletin '201 of the Agricniiiiral Kx- 
pcriment.S'iittion ol the I niversity of Montana, is of interest .in this 
connection. 


A few experiments with tlie extension of high-school instruction 
to rural chihlren at their homes through correspondence courses, bv 
Itinerant tcaciiers for small groiip.s of eliildren, and by a modified 
plan of individualized instruction are reported. The.se may liold 
promise for the future not now a|iparent. ^ 

The effort to establish high .schools within reasonable distance of 
farm children lias inevitably led to a disproportionate number of 
small high schools with attendant large per enpita expense and im- ' 
poverished offerings. At the end of the pre.sent biennium appro.xi- 
malely 114 per rent pf the high .sehools in eommunities of 2.:>0() and 
fewer rcimrl. hO pujiils or few 9 i* enrolled; nliout three-fifths, 75 or 
fewer. A large number of thc.se .small liigh sehools employ few 
teacheVs — 43 per cent three or fewer; only 35 per cent employ more 
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tlian four teachers. This situation suggests the pertinent prol)lems . 
witli wliicli niinl secoiulary education lias grappled during the bi- 
ennium: improved organization and enriched curriculum offerings ^ 
are tlie paraniount^considerations. 

Serious problems incident upon tlie small high-school organiza- 
tion have been jiointed out recently by Prof. Joseph Koemer.' Pro- 
fessor Rociucr says: 

(3) With respect to teachint: force the sni.nll hicli sclioni means (a) excea- 
siv(' tencliiiiK load. (M lower standnrds of teacher qnalllication and itreparation, 
<c) poor distrilniiion of teacher assij;iiiitcnt. (12) In tlic matter of curriculum, 
it means (o) limited. ((>) poorly arruiiyed and uiihalaiiced eurrieula with prac- 
tienlly no vocational olTcrin):s. and (c) unjustitinhle re<iuiienient.s of pupils. 
(3) In hnildinu' iiiid etniipment. (a) practically no workin;: lihrary; (Ijl very 
poor science efi'iipnienf. if nay; (c) little or no pla.vKrouml equiimient. inade- 
quate or no ;;ynina.simn or auditorium facilities, are possible. (-1) In instruc- 
tion till' small hi^h s<lioo] mentis (a) poor (luality because tcnciiers can not 
.specitilize or are overloaded, and ((/) litile or no snin'rvisioii. ^ ('>) Limited 
possiliiliiies witli resiMvt to siudeiit and extracurricular activities because of 
iusutlicient numbers are inevitable. 

Among the ino.st successful means reported fur improving (he qual- 
ity of rural .secoiulary eilucation are the following: Standardization, 
ehiofly by Stale <lepartmenls of education; reorganization on some of 
the .seventl .so-called jttnior high school plans in vogue;, and further 
centralization. Among the State.s reporting ])rogre.ss during the bi- 
ennium in .standardization arc Nebraska, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania. Manuals containing suggestions on improved organization 
and administration or new currietda and program .schedules par- 
ticularly adajtted to small high schools recently issued in Alabama, 
Kentucky. Indiana. Jlarylnntl. Missouri, and West Virginia, have 
been received in or reported to the Bureau of Education during the 
biennium. 

Establishment of junior high schools as a means of improving 
seconchiry education in rural areas is growing in favor. According 
to a recent check, 26 States have passed laws relating specifically to 
the junior high .school and 32 State departments of public instruc- 
tion encourage this type of organization within their respective 
States. Recent statistics show that 12 per cent of the high schools 
in po|>ulntion centers of 2.500 or fewer are organized under the 
junior high school system enrolling 21.6 per cent of the pupils at- 
tending high school in such centers. NIo.st of these schools are or- . 
gnnizod as junior-senior high .schools under the 2-A or the 3-3 plan. 
The junior high school ns an independent unit or associated with 
the elementary seluwl only is coinjiaratively infrequent in rural 
nrea.s, hut is showing growth in favorable .sentiment. In n growing 
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number of rural communities some type of junior high school organi- 
zation is formed as an intermediate step in a well-rounded scheme 
of high school or full elementary and secondary centralization. 

Outstanding studies which have appeared during the biennium 
in the field of junior high school educ<ition for rural communities 
are “ The Small High School,” by Prof. Francis T. Spaulding (Har- 
vard Studies in Education No. 9) and “The Rural Junior High 
School,” by Prof. Emery N. Ferriss (United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, bulletin, 1928, No. 28). 

Data recently collected in the Bureau of Education throw some 
light on the importance of consolidation in rural secondary educa- 
tion. According to a recent study 2,177, or 22 per cent, of the 9,87G 
high schoohs operating in small population centers, are in villages 
rangdng in population from 700 to 2,500; 1,047, or 11 per cent, of them 
arc organized and controlled as county high sch'ools; 3.284, or 33 per 
cent, are reported as organized under one of the various forms of 
high-school consolidation; and 3,3GG, or 34 per cent, operate as niral 
or agricultural high sclioftls and are located in the very small towns 
or in the open country. ‘Tlie study from wliich the above data were 
taken shows that nearly one-third of the high schools enrolling rural 
children arc the result of consolidations and that consolidated schools 
arc nation-wide in distribution. When the States are compared on 
the basis of the number of high-school consolidations, 20 stand out 
prominently. They are California, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Nortli Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Can)linu, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin. The county high 
scluKd is in most cases a way of centralizing rural high-school activi- 
ties. County high schools are most common in the Southern States 
in which the county is the administrative unit. 

Compari.sous in size of con.soli dated high schools and district high 
schools l(Krated in the ojxm country or in the very small towns (the 
two types of high schools mo.st frequently found 'in purely rural en- 
vironments) illustrate the effect of consolidation ns a means of 
improving rural secondary -school conditions; average enrolltnent of 
68-pupils is found in the former and 40 pupils in the latter. The 
centralized high ^chools employ an average of four teachers per 
school, have 841 volumes per school library, $74,200 Invested in 
buildings and grounds, and $7,667 in furniture and equipment. In- 
dependent district-school systems in rural areas employ an aver- 
age of three teachers, own .594 volumes per .school, and show 
$46,481 invested in buildings, and $4,585 in furniture an^ equipment. 
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LOCAJ. SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

The value of professional supervision of ruraJ^chools has received 
constantly gromng recognition during the biennium. ' This is evi- 
denced (1) by the increase in the number of States in which such 
supervision has been initiated; (2). by the extension of supervision to 
additional counties in several States in which it had an established 
place; (3) by the added emphasis placed on the strictly supervisory 
function of county superintendents in States in which there are no 
supervisory assistants; and (4) by the improvement in the quality 
of supervisory service rendered. An important development of this 
improvement is apparent in the inclusion in supervisory programs of 
more and better service adapted to the special needs of exceptional 
children in rural areas. 

At the close of the biennial period 192.‘>-2G a decrease in the number 
of local rural supervisors and in the number of States and counties 
employing such officers was reported and the causes discussed.* It 
was suggested at that time that the decrease was apparently tem- 
porary and not assignable either to lack of confidence in or failure 
of supervision. Developments during the biennium apparently 
justify this conclusion. Supervision has been established for the 
first time in Mississippi and Texas. In.i^ssissippi a recent law 
provides for the expenditure of public fund^ and for State aid fo 
employ primary supervisors in rural communities. “ Primary ” is 
apparently interpreted as elementary in this eonnection. So far, five 
counties in Mississippi have availed themselves of the provisions of 
the new law. Prospects are encouraging for extension within the 
next few.years. In Texas funds recently made available are used for 
supervision in several countie.s. It .seem.s probable that arrangements 
will be made at an early date for.extension of supervision among the 
counties of this State. 

From Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Xew Jersey, Nortli Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and We.st Virginia, in- 
creases are reported in the number of supervisors employed or in 
the counties brought under supervision during the biennium. In 
Alabama, Virginia, and West Virginia, the increa.se in numbers h^ 
been marked. In Alabama an “equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity plan ” recently adopted provides funds to finance a project 
which contemplates one supefvisor for each group of 75 teachers. 
Nineteen supervisors are reported as added to the force during tthe 
biennium. West Virginia added 17, and in Virginia the number 
of rural-school supervisors has almost doubled during the 2-y^ar 
j)eriod. In Oklahoma and Arkansas intere.st in supervision has 
reached such a point that legislative sanction and State funds for ‘ 
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its support appear to be imminent. In Louisiana the newly acquired 
^uahzation fund of $1 500,000 is expected to extend supervision 
to parishes whith, while favorable to the plan in the past, have been 
financially unable to support it. The total number of local rural- 
Khool superysors reported at the cl»se of 1928 is 818. This number 
does no^ include administrative officials, many of whom do much 
supervising, nor does it include supervisors who spend less than half 
tune in the supervision of instruction. 

Despite considerable growth in the number of supervisors, the 
wunty superintendent is still the sole supervisory officer in the ma- 
jority of counties ki the United States. The improvement of super- 
vision in these counties offers difficult problems which many State 
departments of education and State higher institutions of learning 
are making .systematic efforts to solve. Among the States from 
Which reports of such efforts have been recently received are Arkan- 

m Honda, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Okliihoina, and Te.xas. 

During tlie biennium an assistant in rural education has been added 
to the staff of the bureau of rural education of the State Department 
of Education in New York, whose time is devoted in large part to 
supervusory problems of the district superintendents. In Idaho two 
supervisors responsible to State normal schools and the State depart- 
ment of education have been added to those previousfy employed-a 
total of four assigned to the rural schools of the State. 

In North Dakota a plan sbmeyhat resembling the Minnesota, 
Idaho, and Missouri plans was established during 'the biennium. 

T supervisors have not been employed in that State, 

in deputy superintendents having both administrative and 

supm visory duties were employed in 12 of the 53 counties. At the 
beginning of the school year 1927 supervision under State direction 
was effected through the introduction of 11 State “demonstrators.” 
hey spent one week at a school of instruction conducted at the 
btatc Teachers’ College at Mayville and seven succeeding weeks in 
he several counties of the State working with the rural schools, 
iroe or four days were given lo visiting schools with the county 
supeiintendents, followed by conferences of teachers, county-wide or 
m groups, u-sually of one day diiration, devoted to demonstration 
leaching, planning opening exercises, and other teaching problems, 
encrany each county was divided into two districts for the purpose, 
^ougli occasionally size or topography necessitated a larger nuirte! 
ihc attendance of elementary teachers was compulsory. At the end 
Of the period favorable reports were sent to the State superintendent 

county superintendents and teachers 
res . result of the plan it seems reasonable to expect 

that county superintendents will have a new realization of the ^ 
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of more intensive supervision than they are able to give, including 
the possibility of “ follow-up ” visitation, which only local super- 
visors can achieve. It may thus become a factor in bringing about 
the employment of full-time county-school supervisors in this State. 

States in which professional supervision is established report for 
the biennium wider use of the results of research studies and an 
increasing number of such studies in which sui^ervisors participate; 
that renewed and more effective efforts are being made through in- 
servjce training of teachers by supervisors and through courses 
offened in higher institutions to improve the supervisory services of 
elementai'y-school principals; and that teachers’ meetings are be- 
coming an increasingly effective means of supervision through ira- 
provements in the programs offered and the preparation made for 
them.-' North Carolina and New Jei'sey particularly report success in 
promoting supervision by princijruls. 

Reports from some States indicate that considerable attentidh is 
given to the iniprovemont of touching in the one and two teacher 
schools. In Connecticut primary supervisors (usually acting as as- 
sistants to other supervisors in the same district) report progress in 
promoting creative work, ability among children to work in informal 
groups, activity projects, and in other modern teaching metlwds. In 
California an individualized instruction plan adnpte(l to small rural 
schools is being carried out. In other States, of which North Caro- 
lina is an example, supervisors apparently center their attention on 
improving instruction in the consolidated schools. 

A study of the re.sults of supervision was recently made in Norfli 
Carolina under the direction of the State department of education 
in which supervisors and teachers participated. Some of the results 
pointed out in a report of this sttK^ follow: 

Scientific test n-snlts from !*evpn supe^lsci) oountlen coverlnfc a pertod of 
three years for whioli well-trained rural supervisors bad been employed In these 
counties show the averiu;<^ reading ability of the pupils was over a gaide nearer 
standard iind tbelr work In arltluiietic was nearly one grade higher flian it was 
when these supervisors began their work. This means, for example, that at 
the end of this 3-year perhal of effleient supervision of classroom Instruc- 
tion the fourth-grade pupils In these counties were rea<llng' and working 
arithmetic better than were tlie fifth-grade pupils a’t the beginning of this period 
of close supeiwlslou. In a word. It meunw that within this 3-year period of 
cbn.slont nnd exp«'rt supervision the pupils iu these- counties gained approxi- 
mately one whole year In their mastery of the snhjects of reading and 
arithmetic. 

The monetary value to the taxpayer ot this efficient supervision • • • has 
been proved by ihe fact that the seven counties for the total expenditure of 
$43,100 for supervisiott over a |>erlod of three years, purcha.sed the equivalent 
of an extra year of Instruction for the pupils which, at the current cost of 
instruction In these schools, would have necessitated the expenditure' of $361r 
239.68. In other words, for every dollar that was expended for supervision la 
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those seven connMes for those three years $8.14 worth of additional instrtictlon 
was purchased for the pupils. 

A cooperative study of teachers’ meetings was undertaken as one 
. of the results of the second regional supervisory conference called by 
the United States commissioner of education in Rajeigh, N. C., in 
192G. Seventy-seven county superintendents and supervisors in 12 
States cooperated ^vith the Bureau of Education. Among the im- 
provements which the results of this study indicate are necessary in 
the conduct of teachers’ meetings are: (ij Better organization with 
special attention to the needs judged by size and topography of the 
county, number, location, and sizeof buildings, etc.; (2) improvement 
of demonstration teaching; (3) the stimulation of better and more 
discus.sion ; (4) increa.sod amount of committee work; (5) careful 
selection of the persons who deliver address^ in order that they be 
sciontiHc as well as practical in nature; (G) that careful time allot- 
ment .studies be made in order that the time devoted to teachers’ 
meetings be spent to the best po.ssible advantage and activities so 
selected as to insure substantial educational returns for the time, 
effort, and money spent ‘by teachers in attending meetings. 

In at least two States^ Massachusett.s and California, the special 
needs of non-English-speaking children entering the first grade have 
been studied and efforts for their welfare undertaken. In Massa- 
, chusetts an experiment recently carried on with approximately 2,000 
children, the objective of which was to find a means for eliminating 
the additional year coipmonly dexmted. to comjiletion of the ele- 
mentary grade, kidicates that ^th appropriate types of teaching 
non-English-spoaking children can progress through the elementary 
grades in the normal period of eight year-s. 

During the biennium conferences on rural-school supervision were 
called by the United States commissioner of education in New York 
for the Northeastern States and in New Orleans for the Southern 
States. Among the studies reported on at these conferences and 
topics discu.ssed which indicate significant problems in the/field of 
supervision the following aroused special interest: The special -needs 
of mentally deficient children and of crippled children in rural areas; 
istudy of the kind of supervision which superior teachers need; the 
.responsibility of educationa|l agencies in State departments'of educai 
tion, higher institutions of learning, and the like, in promoting super- 
vision^ the development of characteristics of efficiency in teaching; 
the integration of preservice and inservice training of teachers; and 
research in supervision. 

THE TEACHING STAFF 

Two developments of the biennium in the general teacher-training 
field are significant to rural education in their promise favorably to 
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affect the outlook for eventually^ecuring prepared teachers for the 
different types of rural schools: First, a number of studies have been 
made of the teacher situation. These are of two general types— 
those, state-wide in scope, aimed to determine the number and types 
of teaching positions within the State; the number of annual re- 
placements occurring in each of the several types; the facilities avail- 
• ‘ able to prepare teachers for each type; and the probable steps neces- 

^ sary to avojd either a shortage or a surplus in each so far as possible, 
and related studies analyzing teaching activities in tlie different' types 
of positions, including rural teaching positions. Second, the move- 
ment toward coordinating and unifying the functions and activities' 
of the several agencies concerned with the prepaiation, certification, 
placement, and inscrvice training of teachers has been furthered in 
a few States through oflifial action or voluntary cooperation. 

The state-wide studies have thrown much light on the rural- 
teacher situation. More and better courses in teacher-preparing 
institutions for prospective teachers in rural schools, both elementary 
and secondary, should result. In addition they have shown the need 
of State programs for coordinating the functions of certificating and 
training agencies and for collecting annually information concerning 
the probable teacher supply and demand. Mdien such programs fol- 
low, it seems reasonable, to expect that rural schools will share ac- 
.cording to their needs in measures adopted for the improvement of 
the teaching staff. 

In States in which the several functions concerned with the cer- 
tification and preparation of the teaching staff are centralized co- 
ordination may be readily effected. When they are decentralized, 
voluntary coordination of effort essential in order that a uij^ed 
program may be evolved. A plan for voluntary unification and 
coordination for Ohio was recently promulgated by the State director 
of education. It seems probable that the program outlined was 
suggested or stimulated' by the fact Uiat extensive state-wide studies 
■of the teacher situation in that Stah> were made recently. A brief 
description of the plan follows: . ■ ' 

With the appointment of John L. Clifton as State director of eduentlOD ■ 
move was tiiode to eliminate tboae schools which were unprepared for thU 
work anduo unify the projO'am for teacher training in those schools which 
retain the privilege. A conference was culled of representatives nt Columbua 
to consider a program for teacher training. Representatives from most of the 
colleges came — a total of 200. After considering the dlfflcnltles and need® 

In the present sltnarlon the conf(‘rence adopted the following tentative objec- 
■^ tives: (1) To provide for continuous coordination among the several teachei^— 
training agenda through u system of cooiieratlve administration; (2) to 
promote a program of seieettOD aud guidance which will ln.sure a high type of 
candidates for the teaching professlunT (,‘t) to promote teacher training only in 
Institutions of high standing In which preptiration for the teaching profession 
la a major funattun; (i) to aecare ultimately u recognition of the principle of 
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equal tralnins: and compensation for elementary and secondary school-teachers; 
and (6) to provide for the unllicatlon and Interrelation of the coiiipoueot parts 
of the professional curricula. 

Tlie first ol)Jective Is to be attained Ihrouch a committee representing the 
teacher-training Institutions, the deiwrtnient of education, and the State teach- 
ers' association; the s*-cond by a careful selection of students for teacher 
training through Intelligence tests, personality and ht'altli examinations, school 
sbindings, etc., before the student enters college. Under the third the board 
of education will limit the training of teachers to those colleges which can meet 
membership stniidiirds in such associations as the North Central, the American 
Ass<Mi!ition of Teachers’ (^oJh*ges. the Ohio College Association, and the Ameri- 
can As.soclation of Universities, nnil then only to such colleges as make teacher 
training a major Interest.— T/j e Uw'hrr-traininij program of the Ohio Slate do- 
parluutit of cducatmu il. B. Albiriy. KdufuliatuH Research UuRciin, Ohio 
Stale VmversHy, Bay JO. J92S. pp. l<n)-206. 


During the biennium two conferences were called by the Bureau of 
Education to consider problems concerned witli tlie preparation of 
teucbeis for rural scliools, one in Boston, Muss., and one in Los 
Angeles, Calif. The following topics selected from the programs 
will illustrate the trend of the discussions and Ihe probleras which 
have been engaging the attention of penson.s interested in preparing 
teachers for rural schools during the biennium: • 


Actlrlt.v*analysls ns n b.asis for constructing rural curricula. 

The extent and criteria of curriculum differcnllatlon for the preparation of 
rural elementary school-tecchers. 

The adjustment of the supply of and demand for qualified teachers— The 
State s prolilem. ‘ — — — - 

State legislation and regulation.., to guarantet^ an adequate professional staff 
for rural-school iwsltlons. 

The m>plication of .standard two. three, and four-year courses to the special- 
hied ne&d.s of rural .school-teacheiH. 

Tile resijonsibllity of toncher-prepariug Institutions toward specialization and 
an adequate teaching staff. 

I'reservlce and inservicc training of rural tcuchers-Tlow shall wo have an 
inh-gra^ program? 

CertWcatlon, training, and placement of teaehers— a coordinated program for 
eac er-trnining Institutions and State and local educational authorities. 


Careful consideration through conferenees and in other ways of 
problems of (he character indicated by the titles quoted is especially 
prttmising for rural education. In the general chaos in the teacher- 
training field large numbers of prospective teachers are trained with- 
out due consideration to the number and types ot vacancies to be 
nlled when the graduates seek positions, SpUcjalized curricula de- 
signed to prepare teachers for different types of positions have been 
0 WmI, but there has been little guidance given or available to assist 
teaj:hers in selecting the work for which they are best fitted and in 
which therejR the greatest probability of positions. While this sit- 
uation has characterized the whole field of teacher training it is 
especiaUy acute in that of rural teacher training. Specialized cur- 
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ricula in this field are less widely offered and are not so apt to be 
based on careful studies of its particular i^ds. Placement is not so 
systematically inaiiagoil us in urban systans and cjjjwCfJuently a 
larger number proportionally of untrainoA teud*^fs and teacliers 
trained for other types of school work eltcj/lhe rural scnhols. 
Studies have revealed .also that when certificl^o'h requirements are 
not coordinated witl^training and placemc^ I'ucilities, and when 
they are below the standard recjuinul by teacher-training schools, pre- 
pared teachers are apt to be disj)laccd by those not so welt quiilifieil 

Kecent studies in two States have shown that a surjjdus of teachers 
were trained for high-school \\’<>rk, while a shortage existed of 
teachers equally well trained for elciucntary schools, with the result 
that large mmdiers of teachers trained for high-school W( Ic accepted 
j)ositions in elementary schools. Another result of nonadjustment 
of teacher-training and placement facilities is concerned with the 
kind of training given jnospectivc teachers for rural secondary 
schools. In the majority of teacher-preparing institutions teachers 
major in one subject which they expect to teach in high school. A 
large percentage of them accept positions in small high schools where 
they must teach three, four, or even more subjects, for some of which* 
they have not liad adequate prci)aralion. Training teuch«|rs espe- 
cially and specifically for small high schools is of growing interest. 
Certain subject eomhinations may be. established in connection with 
such training. It appears that there is as much need for establishing, 
specialized courses adapted to the particular needs of teachers in 
small high schools ns for courses to prepare teachers for one, two, 
and three teacher elementary schools. 

The npniber of institutions offering courses in the training of 
teachers for rural schools is increasing and the quality of courses 
offered, judged by the time covered, has improved. Data collected 
for 1927-28 and compiled in Rural School Circular No. 25, issued by 
tlie Bureau of Education,, show that 151 of the 185 State noniral 
schools and teachers colleges in the United States offer dilleren- 
tiated courses or curricula for prospective rural elementary school* 
teachers. Seventy-five institutmns’offer one or more curricula spe- 
cifically designed for the preparation of such teachers. The curricula 
offered, mea.sufed by duration, and the number of institutions offer- 
ing them are as follow's: 


Uuralvurrimila , \iimhrrof 

offered institutionn 

One year onl.v : 5 

Two year onl.v 36 

Four year only , 5 

One and two year. 10 

'One year, one year and hIx weeks, 

and two year 1 

One and four y^r 1 


/7umt rurriouitt Xumhrr of 

offered 

Two and four year 9 

One, two, and thm\year 1 

One, two, and four year 4 

One year, oitc y’ear and six weeks, 

and four year 2 

One.'^two, tliree, four year 1 
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Seventy-six institutions which do not offer rural curricula offer one 
or more differentiated rural education courses. In a few of these the 
number of such cxiurses exceetls that in some of the in.stitutions which 
offer re{,udar rural currlcuhi. 

I n I form state-wide laws and re^rulations governin«r certification, 
csiicciully through setting; up minimum standards- in academic and 
professional training, are of special imiiortance in the improvement 
of the rural teaching situation. A mi.^taken form of economy, 
prompts low salaries in many districts. Only teaclKTs with the low- 
<>sr-gra(]c certiHcate will accept. Under such circuihstances reason- 
able nihiinuim staiulanfs set up and enforcerl by the State un> a 
protec‘tion for the childi'en concerned. 

Regulations designed to improve the teaching .staff by raising cer- 
lilicatmn requirements are rei>orted for the biennium fi^m a number, 
of States, inchufiiig .Uabama, California, Montana, New Hampshire. . 
North Carolina, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. In New 
Humpslure a mininiiim prenxiiiisite of two years above bifrh school 
was e.stubhsbed in 1!)L>8. In California the requirement for State 
ceitihcales was raised to two and one-half years above high-school 
frraduatiori. Culiforniu still retains the counly-c.xamination system. 
Iioivever, as a po&uble mcaus of entrance to tho teaching profe.ssion’ 

A review of the Ituidier-certificati^rrinijation at the close of the 
bienmurn ,s enaniraging, A study of l^ite laws and regulations 
poveining certification of teachers recently made in tho Bureau of 
hilucation** shows that there Iws been notable ])rogress in tlie 5-year 
poiiod ended in IDii" in establishing prerequisites for the lowest 
jrade of certificate in terms of Hcu'dcmio and iirofcssional credits 
from approved higher institutions. This has been accompanied 
centralization of certification in State departments of education and 
liipher institutions.’ Summaries in tho study sliow that there wert 
at the beginning of the school year 1927-2K four States, to which 
New Hampshire may now be added, making in all five, in which 
the established prerequisite for the lowest grade of certificate is 
grnrlimtion from high school plus tw<; years of profe.ssional pr^ara- 
tion, or the equivalent of .standard normal-schoi>l graduation. Nine 
additional States require liigh-.school graduation and one year of 
professional training of higher grade; 14, high-school graduation 
and some professional training, less than one year; C, four year's of 
«econdarv school (may or may not include professional courses) : 
while iii 15 no definite scholarship qualifications other than those 
manifested in examinations given under State' or county author^y 
are required . The -qualifications indicated, it should be remem- 
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berecl, concern tlie lowest grade of certificate. All States, including 
the 15 in ■which jntrance to the profession through examination is 
])ossible. issue a number of certificates requiring normal-school or 
college graduation. 

The movement toward centralization of certificating authority in 
State education agencies, generally State departments of education, 
has been well under way for a numlx>r of years, the present 
time there is ^mplete centralization in 36 States; with a large degree 
of control in four additional States. Centralization of the certifi- 
cating function in State education agencies may be considered as 
practically accomplished in 40 States. Local control still prevails 
in Massachusetts while county authorities issue and exercise con- 
trol over some kinds of certificates in California and Wisconsin. 
Eelatively few coynty certificates are issued, however, and minimum 
scholarship prerequisites are set up by regulations of the respective 
State departmeats of education. The Wisconsin scholarship pre- 
requisite may be met by completion of courses in county rural nor- 
mal schools. These schools are under county direction and State 
supervision. In California high-school graduation is required of 
persons desiring to take the county examination.s. On the whole 
State standardization of certificates is a well-established policy in 
the "^nited States. 

Establishment of minimum scholarship prerequi.sites is but on© 
of several means of restricting the number of teachers entering the 
profession with training below the acceptable standard. A number 
of States are limiting more and more and thereby diminishiftg year 
by year the number and percentage of certificates i.ssued on examina- 
tion. Correspondingly the number and percentage issued on cre- 
dentials increase. The following are illustrations: In Alabama in 
4927, 10,290 certificates were i.ssued on credentials and 1,004 on ex- 
amination, a percentage comparison of 91.1 and 8.9. Corresponding 
percentages for the preceding year were 88.4 and 11.6, Mi.ssouri 
issued in 1928 one-half as many certificates on examination as in 1925. 
In Virginia the practice of issuing certificates on examination was 
discontinued during the biennium. Delaware reports a large falling 
off in the number of second and third grade certificates issued in 
1928 indicating “ that better trained teachers are entering the pro- 
fession.” 

In -service training for teachers through extension courses con- 
tinues to grow in extent and improve in quality. In Massachusetts 
the State department has arranged jecently for extension courses 
leading to the B. S. degree in education available to all teachers who 
have completed two or more years in any of the State normal schools 
of the State. Reports from Alabama state that the percentage of 
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teachers enrolled in extension courses has increased 32 per cent dur- 
ing the 5-year period ended 1927. 

The State educational association offices of about three- fourths of 
the States have entered into a cooperative arrangement for the main- 
tenance of a bureau of service located in Chicago, One of the ac- 
tivities of this new bureau is to assist the journals or organs of these 
associations to obtain first-rate materials for publication. During 
the present school year a series of six articles dealing with phases 
of the elementary-school curriculum, written by nationally known 
specialists, is appearing in all the magazines in this group. For 
>the September magazines Prof. Ernest Horn wrote on the teaching 
of spelling. In October Prof. William S. Gray, of the University 
of Chicago, followed with a similar condensed treatment of the 
teac mg of^ reading. As rural-school teachers probably read their 
own State journals rather than others more national in scope and 

lation offers the^i an added professional stimu- 

In Connecticut a director of teacher training was added to the 
staff of the State department of education during the biennium. 

he situation in regard to teacher supply and salaries has ap- 
parently changed little during the biennium, if at all. Of 26 States 
reporting, only one reports a shortage'of “ adequately trained teach- 
ers Twelve report an oversupply, six a slight shortage, seven " 
neither surplus nor shortage. Missouri and Kansas arc among the 
btates reporting a large oversupply. In neither of these States are - 
e minimum qualifications for teaching certificates as high as i^the 
majority of States. From Missouri it is reported, “ There is a great 
oversupply of teacher* Hundreds of capable teachers have been 
unable to secure positions, while others equally well trained have been 

impelled to teach for smaller salaries because of the abnonnallv 
large supply.” 

Salaries of rural school-teachers, according to reports from 22 
btates have increased in 9, decreased in 5. and are unchanged in 8. 
iwo of State.s in which efforts are being made to increase salaries 
plan toj^opose State salary schedules to the next legislative sessions. 

A few States report that improved standards in certification require- 
ments have been made possible through Stale aid for teachers’ sal- 
^es. One new State normal school is reported, that at Billings, 
•Mont The State superintendent reports that the supply of trained 
teachers for rural schools will be increased and improved through the 
cstablishinent of this new normal school. ^ 

CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION AND REVISION 

In nearly all States rural school-tethers depend upon State courses ^ 
of study for curriculum content Ind for guidance in classroom 
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organization and instructional practice. California is an outstand- 
ing exception. County as well as city school systems prepare the 
courses for their schools. In many other States some well-organized 
counties prepare special courses or adaptations of the State course 
for local use, but in general the State couree of study is the basis 
for curriculum practice in rural schools. Improvement in curriculum 
construction as it affects them may, therefore, be measured largely in 
terms of changes madenn State courses of study. 

AVithin the biennium just ended State courses have been formulated 
or revised in whole or in part in 19 States. Certain progressive 
trends in content or in method of preparation of these courses seem 
to be of special importance: (1) The assignment by the chief State 
school officer of responsibility for ci.rriculum construction or revision 
to some member or members of the stuff of the State department of 
education; (2) a broader point of view in the selection of personnel 
and in the practice followed in curriculum construction ; (3) improved 
content through wider use of problems, projects, and activities to 
.‘•upplenient the bare outlihes characteristic of older courses of study; 
through inclusion of recommendations for the intelligent use of 
practice and achievement tests and of remedial measures, and 
through utilization of results of recent studies and investigations in 
education. 

States which reported the assignment of responsibility for curric- 
ulum rerision to one or more members of the State department staff 
during 1927 and 1928 are Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Mis- 
souri. Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. This procedure recogniz^ curriculum construction 
as a continuous process rather than an intermittent task, and pre- 
supposes trained leadership from the State depailment of education 
as essential in promoting modern practice in curriculum revision for 
rural schools. 

In six States from which reports-are available curriculum revision 
w'as conducted through state-wide committee organization providing 
for extensive participation by the different education interests. In 
Iowa, North Dakota, and West Virginia, in each of which the course 
of study for elementary schools was recently revised, ajil of the educa- 
tional institutions and agencies within the. respective States were 
represented on the several committees; the personnel including 
specialists in education and in subject matter, city and county ad* - 
ratnistrative officers, and teachers. A difference in point of view 
among these three States concerning the type of representation *which 
should predominate is apparent in the constitution of the committees. 
In forming the Iowa course responsibility was placed in large part 
upon specialists in subject-matter and in education theory. Partici- 
pation by classroom teachers was apparently limited, to three mem- 
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bers of a committee of more than 100, the three representini; the 
elementary school of the State university. In West Virginia, on 
the other hand, curriculum committees were made up largely of class- 
room teachers, an apparent recognition that the teacher is the de- 
termining factor measured in terms of actual practice. In North 
Dakota the course followed in the selection of the personnel was 
^between these extremes. A balance was retained among subject- 
matter specialists, administrators, and teachers. 

In Minnesota the policy followed by the State department of edu- 
cation IS one of “ continued effort in the curriculum field.” Minne- 
sota has several continuing curriculum committees, membership on 
all lomniittees numbering 33. Twelve members.aro from the State 
department of education, 10 are representative of the State teachers 
colleges, 6 are superintendents of schools, and the remaining 5 are 
special and general elementary supervising officei*s. 

In Louisiana and New Mexico volunteers were sought. Any 
teacher who so desired could participate in curriculum construction 
III both of these States. In Louisiana two units of the complete 
course in process of making have been comjileted within the pa.st 
biennium, one in arithmetic and one in language. The work was 
done by volunteer teachers, principals, and supervisors from 19 ad- 
ministrative unite, 14 of Avhichwere parish (county) school systems. 

1 he process was one of “integration ” under the general .supervision 
ol the division of elementary schools of the State department of 
cdiicntion. Results were reviewed and cheekeil, and in some cases 
revised in education classes of the Slate university. 

In xVevv Mexico the preparation of the course of study was initiated 
in .summer sessions of the several higher institutions of learning in 
courses given in curriculum revision. In the course offered aAhe 
I nivcrsity of New Mexico in the summer of 1927 the class made a 
study of the literature of the philosophy of education, of modern 
methods of teaching, of scientific determination of subject matter, 
and methods of forniulnting courses of study. Committees were 
organized and assigned fhe ta.sk of reading, evaluating, and inte- 
grating the literature in the subjocts taught inthe eleihentary schools. 

In the following summer session of 1928, the class centered its 
efforts on the preparation of a course of study in language. Con- 
tributions from the teachers of the State were received and inte- 
grated with the work of the members of the class. When the results 
were ready reports were presented for discussion by officers of the 
New Mexico Education Association, of the State department of edu- 
cation, of representatives from higher educational institutions, and 
by city and county superintendents. The revised course was the 
result of the combined efforts ofjlW gtoups and officials indicated. 
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Other minor measures reported are ; Curricula to meet the special 
needs of mentally retarded and mentally handicapped children have 
been prepared and published in two States, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin. The State department of North Carolina has recently issued 
a course of study for the preschool child including suggestions for 
mothers and information for primary teachers. This would indi- 
cate that the preschool child living in rural areas is not to be entirely 
neglected in the progress of the present movement in this field of 
education. The course of study com'pleted during the biennium 
for Wyoming aims to make special provision for individualized 
instruction, alternation, and combination of classes and subjects. 

The outlook for the development of a course of study which shall 
more nearly meet the needs of children in small one and two teacher 
schools is reasonably encouraging. There is need for more experi- 
mentation in the development of units of organization of content 
other than those based on the traditional 8-grade plan as developed 
for large schools in which there is one teacher for each grade. That 
the difficulties involved are recognized by those recently engaged in 
curriculum revision is indicated by such statements as the following: 

Any curriculum constructlnn must take Into account the various organiza- 
tions of the State with their Imllvlduai differences as to administration and 
supervision.— F. HoUcncav, State xuperintendcnl of public instrurtUm, Dela- 
ware. (From reply to questvonnnire. stmt from the Bureau of Education <a 
J92H.) 

The difficulty of making a course of study to serve both rural and graded 
schoolB arises not so much out of differences In the subject matter whlcli should 
be taught in these two types of schools ns out of the differences In administra- 
tive problems Involved In teaching in the two types of schools. All committees 
have been constantly alert to make special adaptations to the Interests of 
teachers of rural schoola It Is the belief of the executive committee that those 
responsible for making the course of study which succeeds this one should 
consider seriously the plan of issuing a separafey course of study for rural- 
school teachers and one for teachers In graded schools. — Dr. Ervctl Horn in 
Introduction to the Coume of Sttidp of lotra. (I92H.) 

The outstanding problem Is to make a course of study and a dally program sd 
that the 1-rooni runil teacher can make goo<l use of her time and the puplla* 
time in a school where she has all or nearly all of the grades. — Bertha R. 
Palmer, superintcndcnl of guhlir Unit ruction. Sort h Dakota. (From nplu to 
quenlionnaire sent from the Bureau of Education in tU2H.) 

LIBRARY SERVICE TO RURAL SCHOOLS 

Ltibrary service to rural schools and communities has been enlarged 
and improved during the biennium, though still woefully inadequate. 
Improvement is due in large part to new and bettor legi.slation, 
State supervision of school libraries, extension of traveling library 
son'ice, establishment of county libraries, and the extension of coop- 
erative effort between schools and public libraries. 
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Progress in ^curing le^slation or State appropriations affecting 
wral-school lil^raries is reported from Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
forma, Iowa, and North Carolina, At the close of the present bi- 
ennium there are reported one or more full-time State library super- 
visors devoting considerable time to rural communilies, especially 
to rural high-school libraries in six States— Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Isew York, Tennessee, and Wisconsin 
County libraries have been established during the biennium in 
Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi. New Jersey, New York 
hew Mexico, North Carolina, Oreajo. Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
West Virginia. For the United States as a whole there are 37 more 
county libraries reported in 1928 than in 1927, a total at the close of 
the biennial period of 260 counties with county library service The 
Louisiana Library Commission established during the biennium two 
parish (coumy) libraries for demonstration purposes. Reports in- 
dicate that the cooperative activities worked out between schools an?! 
hbraries in the parishes were effective in promoting more and better 
reading among 5?chool children. 

In the New England States public libraries are cooperating with 
rural Schools extensively and systematically. In Massachusetts, 
public librarians meet with teachers’ institutes in rural communi- 
librarfes*^ *^^^**"^ furthering coordination between schools and 

SPECIAL PLANS AFFECTING PROGRESS IN RURAL EDUCATION IN 

representative states 

State Proubam or Public Edvcatiox ix North Carolina’’ 

The development of public education North Carolina for the 
past 10 years has been along lines which e«tm to promise great im- 
provement esjiecially in rural educalion-the most baffling question 
m State school administration. Ten years ago North Carolina began 

d=’’»lopment have 

II ’'“'i! "’"""‘■'I"*'"" of schools into larger units in order 
hat teachers in the elementary-school system would have fewer 
grades to teachi and in order that all of the children might have an 
opporumty to attend high school. This development has goZ on 
unld there are more than 1,000 consolidated schools in North Cnro- 
ina in which are enrolled 60,000 boys and girls in the high schools 
alone More than half of the rural white cliildren are emolled in 
consolidated scliools which have a (eacher or more to the grade. 

.‘Prepared by A. T. Allon, State i-uperlntondeii! of public iMtrucflon. North Carolina^ 
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The most difficult question in the consolidation progjam was to 
secure money with which to erect large rural schools of a permanent 
typo of construction. This was made possible by the State itself, 
which has provided $19,000,000 to be lent to the counties at a low 
rate of interest for the purpose of constructing these school build- 
ings. Within 10 years North Carolina has put into rural-school 
. building more than $35,000,000. The program is practically two- 
• thirds complete. The desire of the State is that this plan of con- 
solidation be carried forward until every rural child in the State 
is provided, as nearly as possible, with an opportunity to attend a 
school of this type. 

In North Carolina we have u constitutional reqiiiiemcnt that sets 
up a 6-month school term. All school terms in addition to six months 
are dependent upon a vote of the people authorizing the IcA’ying of 
a tax to extend the term. Along with the con.struction of these 
buildings the people of the State have been voting special ta.xes until 
about seven-eighths of the rural property is now under -special tax 
and three-fourths of the white country children are in schools with 
terms of eight months or more. About 30.000 additional children 
each year are provided with an H-nionth school term. It is the pur- 
pose of the State to continue this until the minimum school term in 
the State shall be at least eight months. 

This building program and extended term has made necessary a 
great deal of transportation. At, prcM-nt North Carolina is hauHng 
mflre than l.oO.OOO children a day. lien the consolidation iirograni 
is completed it is estimated that it will be necessary to transport daily 
approximately 200,000 children. 

^ (2) linanting the 6-month term : At the beginning of our school 

system in 1876 the feeling was that the county ns a iinit .should sup- 
port the 4-month school term n.s the constitution then required, At 
first this was not very difficult, but as schools began to be set up and 
their expenses began to increase, it was found that a great many 
counties were unable to operate their schools for the full term of four 


months. In 190< the supreme court of the State intorprete<l the con- 
stitution to mean that each county was under obligations to lexy 
whatever tax might be neccs.snry to keep the schoids open for four 
months. Later — that is, in 191H — ^the poojile of (he State changed 
the constitution from four months to six months. About the .same 
time the salary schedule for teachers was greatly increased. A great 
many children who had not been in school began to go to school, so 
the cost that rested upon the counties became very^urdensome, and 
the tax rates for the support of the 6-month school came tp be very 
different among the counties, extending all the way from 30 cents in 
one county to $1.35 in another cqunty for the same purpose. 
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In 1901 the State began 'to provide a. small equalization fund 
0 equal, ze the burden of ,„.es a.uor.g ,he counties. TWs fu"d 

<i ‘mm) l"™iiiuni until in 1925 it was 

■< min "f '“25 increa.sed this fund to 

S3.-..0. 100. It ,s laqaal that the general assembly of 1929 will 
t wiTrdi ,‘r $T,5IKI.(K)0 and that 

than on the bn.sis of n .mx months’ term. If it is possible to 
H'curc h,s mcrcase .North Carolina will then have a mininlu,r“ho;;; 

, , ! , ‘ IMogn-am, then, of the .Stale deiiartment 

1 UC.I ion Is to increa.se the nnnirnuni sehmil term in the State to 
eight in, inths through the incroa.se of the State equitlizatiot^imi 

ors n,ro;H:'''ir eertineation of teach- 

f ii- lin 1 " ‘ ‘‘""""c "f <hc teachers in North 

™-h " t irsTr "T-' 

‘ appro.vimiilelv li.miO college grad- 

I - leu years ago one-half of the teachers in the State Tverful 
igh-school graduates. Now, tlie average training in the State for 
.lute teachers ,s more than two years of ooilege work 

le have been successful in l.uilding lip the teaching profession 
diidly oti accoutit of a " single-salary schedule.” The sino|e-salarv 

llia't is ifric” i, ''T training; 

d : O Jl , ■ “ 'T "'“''k ‘^1‘0'iW stop 

NiS'ni ' ’ ;"‘>J b'laduato, her .salary would be increa.sed by 

liis I i'. ' '■he might touch thereafter This 

msbuilt up a teaching priifession in .North Ciirolinu in which there 

5Kr cen" 'v lrr.‘". 

'Iliolc State Tl 'V “"'i’ "i over the 

It i ; "" I' it- l'o|K.|| that the general assetiiblv will 

not Intel fere in any way with this arriingeiuent. 

StATK aSL-|.J.:,{viSOl{Y I’ltCHiUAM OF laOmSIANA = 

Supervision of ilBtriiction was iiinde ii major project of the State 
qiartinent of education .9,9, a ,v.ste,iuitic Stlite pLgL?;'! 
ad .icar after year according to needs lias been in opernth.n .since 
iaeh year a program for the yeiir i.s worked out in cooperation with 

tduoah'on' '*'«■'> 'he State deiiartment of 

m, a f cT ^ 'hroughont has been the improve- 

yiit '-hts.srouni instruction and of ilassrootn conditions. 

'•> .'.'m. iteaiar. »|.„ .„|„„.,is,r ot cl.„„i,r, „bo<,|e ' 
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General plan ^ — The first step in can-yin^ on the program was that 
of training the personnel. In the beginning trained supervisors wore 
not available. Suecessful teachers and j^rincipals weio. therefore, 
selected as supervisors. They worked under the direction of mem- 
bers of the State department, Tii-i teacher-training institutions im- 
mediately established courses for training supervisors. They were 
attended by the sujiorintendents and supervisors in service ns well as 
by those who desired to ])repiue for supervisory j^ositions opening up 
in the future. The long-term State supervisory program was formu- 
lated to emphasize one or two sidjj(’Ct.s each year. A reading o»'»urse 
for teachers was prej)ared in the particular subject designated for 
the year as an important part of the in-service ti'aining. 

An act-ivity provided for in the program was the systematic use of 
standard and other objective tests. 4)uring the early years the tes1- 
ing programs were supervised by the staff of the State department 
of education, and teachers were trained under their direction in the 
administration and various uses of tests. Courses were lat<a‘ intro- 
duced into the teacher-training in.-titutions. and this particular type 
of supervision on the part of staff members from the State depait- 
inent was no longer necessary. r. 

Demonstration teaching was also a paid of the long-term program. 
During the first few years this was done by the State superintendent 
and member.s of his staff. As local supei'intendents and supt'i visors 
developed skill in this direction, part, of this worl^ has been taken 
over by the local officials, particularly skilled teachers .selected by 
parish superintendent.s and jtrincipals. Les.son jilanning is another 
major objective of the continuing State program. Bulletins have 
been prepared from lime to time and sent out by the State' depart- 
ment of education outlining plans and enumerating and interpreting 
principles of lesson planning. Group conferences rather than parish- 
wide conferences have predominated. These conferences are usually 
1-day meetings, the forenoon devoted to observation and demon- 
strafion and the afterncM|p to discussion of the lesson.^ observed. The 
'groups .selected may depend on the geographical .section, but usually . 
grouping i.s according to the type of work performeil. Demonstra- 
tion teaching is now usually done by the classroom t<'achers. 

Other activities which have been carrie<l on throughout the exi.stence 
of the long-torin program are annual Slate conferences of .superin- 
tendents and supervisor.s, directetl reading for teachers, the establish- 
ment of professional libraries in the different parishes, and the 
promotion of school consul idut ion. The number of 1-room schools 
was reduced from 729 in 1922 to 494 in 1928. 

In 1926 the preparation of the State course of study was made a 
major objective of the State supervistrty program. Resi)onsibility 
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for its ^^eneral direction centers in the elementary division of the 
State department of education. 'Courses in tlireo subjects have so 
fai l>eon prepared. As an exainplcj the procedure followed in the 
prci)arahon of the lan^rua^ie course is outlined briefly. Superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and teachers throughout the State were invited tq 
cooperate in the jirejuiration of the course. Partiripants were ac- 
^ u‘pt(*d from 17 parislies, 1 city-school .system, and 1 city school 5 in 
all, 19 units. Teachers participating were furnished with copies of 
tliree books .selccte<l for the purpose of guidance in the preparation of 
the cyiirse, Languiige Training, by Bryce; Speaking and Writing 
Lnglisli, by Sliet'idan ; Language Outcomes, by Graves; and the 
I’ourth Icai'book of the Department of Superintendence. 

I he participants worked tliyough grade committees. Three or 
more teachers for each grade were appointed in each participating 
unit. Coordinating this work in each unit wms a parish or school 
committee consisting of the ftiairman of each grade committee and 
the parish superintendent, supervisor, or principal. The latter 00m- 
mittoe reviewed the work of the grade committees and prepared ff 
rci)ort. These reports were .sent to the State department from which 
they' were sent to the Louisiana State Lniversity where they were 
reviewed in education classes, and u tentative State cour.se arranged 
, ns 11 result. The tentative course wa.s then printed and sent to the 
participating units for experimentation and further suggestion. The 
results were again reviewed in the university classes and prepared 
in the ]ircscnt form. 

An inimediate objective of the State supervisory program at the 
^ present time is the stan<lardization of elementary schools. The bases 
of standardization are the use of the State course of study, length 
of term, qualifications of teachers, teaching load, ar^d type of build- 
ings, grounds, anti equipm^^nt. 

Statk SurrjaisoRY PiuxiiiAM for thk Ri hal Schcx)ls of New York • 




Genera] ohm . — (1) Survey of condition? to discover needs and to 
. modify tentative luogrnms in the light of findings. (2) Improve 
instructional supervision as practiced and extend the provisions of 
the State program in local supervisory districts. (3) Improve the 
rural-school curriculum, .school plant, the organization and equip- 
ment of the school in order to make possible improved classroom 
procedure. (4) Inaugurate such experimentation and research as the 
nceiLs seem to justify. (5) Develop .selected school^ as model schools 
for observation and demon.strtition. (6) Demonstrate the value of 
rural-school supervision under f avorable conditions. (7) The uni- 

'Abstract of a report bj Helen Hay Heyl, assistant In rural education, rural edacatlon * 
bnroBu, stale Deportment of Education, New York. 
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ficiition of educational programs, State, supervisory territory* 
community. (8) Familiarize all rmicmied yitli the program, its 
objectives, and procedures. (0) Maintain and improve- an esprit de 
corps among di.strict .superintendents. (10) Further the admTnista:^ 
tive policies of the bureau of rural education in the State department 
of education. 

brvm^dhite ftrogmvu — (1) The improvement of in.struction. Assist 
the district superintendents in planning well-balanced long-term and 
immediate programs based on a study of the needs of the di.strict. 
Emphasis in .s\jch jn-ograms for the pivsiuit year on the following: 
District-wide conferences of supci-intciulenis, pi incipal.s, and teach- 
ers; liomogeneous grouping of (eu<-hers; .series of .school visitations 
planned with a detinite aim fr)c^uich; group meetings; individual 
conferences; testing program iij^ine with llie year’s objectives; 
.series of cirCidar letters; teachers* visiting day.s; budgeting of super- 
intendents’ time. (2) The improvement of siiporvisoVy technique. 
In-service training of superinteiuh'nts in ; Ohscu vutioii and cvahiation 
of instruction; how and when (o conduct demonstration teaching; 
conferences and follow-up work; raising standards; adaptation of 
curriculum to local needs; cla.^sroom management and organization. 

(3) dn general. ^\n.swer special culls for help and opixu tunities for 
special types of services; spend wintcu- months, in partieidar, on 
revision of enrriculurn. 

Fufuve jthinJi {the joUomiuj ycn,-\.— {\) Complete llie work on 
curriouliim construction and e.\])erimental tryout. (2) Study and 
ovahinte supervisory pniclices in four selected supervi.sory districts. 
(Postponed temporarily.) t3) Continue work with superintendents 
in the selected major projects being carried on umlor State direction. 

(4) Further development of model .schools. (5) Continue general 
supervisory practice ns indicateiHinder general aims. 

Currlcuhvm revlxjoii for l-tenvhei' luhoolx. — One of the objectives 
of the long-term supervisory program of the rural education bureau 
under the direct supervision of the assistant in rural education is the 
preparation of a cuiTiculum to provide for the peculiar needs and 
organization of the 1-room school. There was .selecte<l in 15)24 a 
cooperating commjtteo made up of representatives of the State nor- 
mal schools, the district superintendents, the tcnchcr-trninirtg clas.ses, 
and tlie rural teachers to assist in the formidation of cour.se.s of 
study under the general ‘supervision of the State department of 
education. In 15)27 this became an executive committee and with 
the help of .selected individjials and groups throughout the State 
initiated the preparation and revision of materials during the fir.st 
year, drawing these ns far as pos.siblo from rural classrooms. The 
work planned for the second year included the preparation of the 
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results of the work of the precedinfr year in experimental form and 
the beginning of testing out the material by rural teachers. The third 
year it wins planned to issue the course with tlm/fTsults of the revision 
^mlicated but still in e.xperimental form,/Siibcomniittccs as fol- 
low^Avvre apj)ointed to work <mt contyfit material. A committee 
was appointed, in cliarge of each subjecj/: Matliematics, health, natural 
science, social .science, English literature, and arts. The dutie.s of 
(lu* coiumitt(!cs werii defined some^vhat broadly- Those of three coiii- 
inittccs are (pioted a.s illustrative of the practice : 

Chairnini\ of mnihrnwiirs (y»iniiitirr, memlier of pre.sent I'xeoitlvo committee. 
Nei'il.s Jilt* to t'lilist iiiiiiiy teaehors tt> collftt iictivilies iiiitl iintbleais busptJ on 
the Itieiil eiivfroiiment for priiiiftry pupils and for firamniar-nnule pupils; to 
arr.'iiipe tlie work already Nulimitti'd in proups; to jirnvide for indlvidHid lilfTer- 
ences; to offer some pliin'for Indivltliuil instnietion and practice materials; 
nii(l to set up for each pmup-level. ahns, work to carry out lliese nim.s, and 
list Ilf ouleoines. * 

Vluiiniinii. of mriiil ronunilirr will neeri tlie help of iliffererit iiidlvlduids who 
will take the fireseiit materials and wliile still ofTerlnp separate outlines in 
pcoprapliy, history, civics, citizenslili), elmrneter education, etc., will orpanlze 
these more elosi*ly than at present, siippesiinp jKissihle correlutions, arranpinp 
the nijiterials in more uidform proups. and basing mnferlnls a little closer on 
remit State sylliihl. 

.Ir/.t ffroup will closely eorreljite art and music appreciation with other 
courses, and willi music, industrial arts, and drawlnp. Suppcstlons are nct*ded 
for wiirkinp out “ oiH'iiing cs'erclses," etc., along these linos. 

All the mtttcrials are scored hy individiinl mcnihcrs of the execu- 
tive 4minmittcc :md later in joint conjeroncc. The result of the work 
of the executive committee is itasscd upon by Kuhjoct-matter special- 
ists in ettch siibject and by rural tcaclior.s when finestions of organi- 
/.ntion are conccrncil. The matciials finally acceittcd by State 
department officiiils will be inimeogra])bed and distributed for experi- 
njentation under ditfcriiig comlitions prevalent in the Slate, as, by 
trained teacher under close .supervi.sion, same with little supervision, 
by untrained teacher under botli conditions.* 

The committees were furni.shed with sample units of u course de- 
signed to illustrate good practice, witli illustrative “ plunks in the 
curriciiluin |)lnlforin,” such as statements concerning immediate -and 
ultimate objectives of curriculum content, suggestions concerning the 
selection of material approximating life .situations, n«iterial designed 
to provide for individual differences and increased particij)ation in 
iiocial life, and the like. Definite criteria for flie evaluation of the 
work performed by each committee were also worked out tb assist in 
improving the committee’s work before its transmittal to fl^g execu- 
tive comiiiittee. v- 


'Appriixlranti’ly 4U0 ruriil tcnchors iirc now i xpt'rlmciitlng wKli llio Urnt Irhuo of these 
Daterlalf. 
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Rki’okt A Commission ox Kevision and Kkcodificattox ok tiik 
S( houi/4^\-s Kklatino to the Fixancinc. of Ei>i c.\tiox in Con- 
NKri'irri’ " 

Pii‘1 iiiiiutUT fiii(lin<xs of iho coiiiuiission on rovision of laws ivlat- 
injLMo (Ilf financin^r of odiiration in C’omu-dicut whioli point toward 
till' not'd of iiioasuios foi' otpiily of odiical ional oppt)rt unity and an 
i'i|iiid i/iiitr liiiul wi'i'o as follows: (1) lu'i'oas in isr»4, G1 por cent 
of tlio oust of pid)lic odination was lionio liy tlio towns Rml 3I> per 
iriil by Stale o-i j,iits, in ',)4 por oont oamo from the towns and 

iior foift frtiin tlio State witli the laobability that in the local 
liiiidon would roaili J».j ih'f oont. (li) The wealth of the towns 
widiiM till* State \’arios from t^l.-lOU to )j'S(),0(R) pia* ehihl, nioasiiretl 
liy the *:iand list. It is obviously impos.sible to furnisli the same 
I (jiiality <if odiioation to clidtlrou in towns Imvinjr siioh varied re- ' 
hoiiioos. (;i) The Fotleral ineonu* ta.\ for 1927 ‘was $2S),0(K)jOOOf or 
^t.dOHUOO iiioro than the oost of the elementary and secondary school 
|-ro;:ram, indioatoij,^ that resonreos are available to the State whioli 
ate dollied to the town. (1) Tlu're is considerable migration of 
|iii|iils from town to town. \^r») C’onijinlsory-ip'ilueation laws require 
that all oliinii'on of stated iioes must attend sdiool during the period 
(lesi^Miated compulsory annnally'. 

'4* III Coiineotiout 12 dislinet State fxrants are available. The, out - 
stiindin^ ^raut is that based on e'linmeration. A second important 
jiiaiit is on-.- do.si<rned to aid towim of low ta\ valuation. It is dis- 
iiiliiited in iinoi'se ratio to the ^rand list. Thes(‘ grants have, not 
I'qiial i/od tax burdens and sobo«d opnoi'Uinities. 

Conforniii;: the educational needs of children ai;d a State, plan for 
liiianoinii schools, the commission laid down the following princi- 
I'les; (1) It is esseiUial to provide equitable edyeafional opportuni- 
lics for all children. (2) A salisractory financial jilarflTeeessitato.s 
Hndin*^ nieasiiros of oiluoational need and of abibt^of the tbwns to 
ii|ee( t bis need. 

It was (leoidod that a satisfactory measure of ability eoufd be 
iletermined- by the pereenta<;e of the avcniffe ta.x income devoted to 
I'diication over a perioil of three years. As a result of a factual 
.'Indy it wa.s determined that <14 pel' cent of the averaj^e tax income 
sdioiild be the demand o^he towns made by the State if State aid 
v.as to he reoeivi'd. TlieN'dkn'aLiiinid task was measured in term.s 
<if the (‘(United pujiil, with $70 for each equated pupil tentatively 
established as a satisfactcay minimum. This was derived from a 
tfudy of costs of education in the State under present practice. The 
<‘xpcn.se of transportation was not consideretj in arriving at this 


‘Alls! met .'ll from nn nddross jdvrn l.y Dr. K. T. Mrredltli, corarn'Mloncr of (-duration 
t>ec. r.», liii'S, Wn(.liIn>M(in. D. C. 
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measure. The eiiuated i)iipil is a moasiuc of tlie educational task 
which considers, in a<klition to averajie daily attendance, relative 
costs in large anihin small schools; and in high and in elementary 
schools, when e(iually efficient standards are maintained. • 

The'Stute |)articii)ation recnmmended in the heport Is as follows: 

(a) The present enumeration grant is retained (reasons cliiefly 
traditional) to the extent of asrsiiring all towns at least the equivalent 
of this grant. 

(b) For participation in the “equalization grant” any town will 
be required to raise from local taxation sources the ocpii valent of 
34 per cent of the sum of the average tax income plus the income 
from local permanent school funds, and to devote this amount to 
current elemcntaiy and high-school siqiport exchi>ivo of the Idnder- 
carten and of trans])ortation service. 

(c) If the .sum thus made available, together yvith the income from 
the '‘town ^||jjosit ” fund hind the ('n\miei-alion grant, bo found in- 
sufficient to assure $70 pe>- c(|uated pupil the balance up to this amount 
will be paid as a leimbursement by tho State, jnorided that no State 
contribution .shall be made to assure a total in e.\<-c.ss of the actual 
expenditure for current .school support, as .stated under (&). 

(d) Over and above this grant tln> Stat(> yvill assist towns in the 
support of elementary and hig^m^oo] transportation by reimbursing 
such part of the expend it uresw^fi is account as the Slate board of 
education may in its discretion and after dctaileil investigation find 
to con.stitute an equitable aid in tliis respect. 

The following concrete instance, based upon 10‘2T data, will make 
the foregoing summary clearer as to its practical application: 


Under (o) The emiineratinn Kr:int in town X J.VTO.OO 

Under (5) Aycrajre tax incnnie ,* 24,079.89 

Permanent local school-fund Incoini' 900.00 

Total (h) : 24,079.89 

34 per cent of total (to 8,493.16 

I'nder (c) 34 per cent, rai.si-d liy local ta.xation 8,493.16 

Town deposit fund income 282.54 

Enumeration prant ^ .576.00 

Total (c)., 9.3.51.70 

Total cost of $70 prograiii (Sio equated pupils limes .$70)—'' 18,410.00 

Subtrnet total (c) _ 9,3.51.70 

To he by Stale In addition to emimerntlon grant 9,0.58.30 

' Enumerntiorr grant 576.00 


Total by State us refund to assure $70 program?* 9,694.30 

Under (d) Town X's claim for transportation nid to be added after the need 
w been determined byinvestigation. 


fi 
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In case, however, this town chooses to offer less than a $70 program 
per equated pupil, the State will reimburse only for the difference 
' between total (r) ($9,351.70) and the cost of the actual program 
offered. In case the town wishes to ^o beyond a $70 program it may 
I do so at will, but the State's reimbursement wtndd be no larger 
' than the above illustration. 

ruder the distribution covered in (u). (i), and (c). approxi- 
mately $3,C0U.H()0 would b(> a.ssured from tlie State to towns and 
iitie> upon llu‘ basis of 1927 <lata.’ In addition, uncovered under 
{(!), the rejiort calls for $r)r)U.(»00. approximately .three-fourths of 
1!)25 expenditures for elementary and higb-scliool transportation, to 
assure towns an equitable aid for the element of transportation, a 
U’rN \ ital factor in the equalization of ediicationfll opjiortunitv, 
is).eei!illy in the small town-. The total assured from the State 
iindei this <‘omplete plan, on the birsi- of 192") data and provided all 
eligible town.« qualify for the fulljjrant, is approximately $4.150.0(K). 

rile jiroposal as set forth in the report represents a coordination 
of li>eal and educational conditions, based upon fact and scientific 
procedure with the aim of developiirg a simple and comprehensive 
plan for the .support of public edneation. It starts and ends with 
the assumption that the btate must look with equal favor upon all 
cliildien within its borders. It represents the concern of the State 
in the matter of schmil support to be. tlje assurance of a reasonably 
satisfactoiw educational opportunity to all children regardless of 

residence. The fundamental ^hiotive of the report is educational 
equity. * 


Financi.\l Am to Ri rai. vSchools as Promded ix New York's State 

PlUlCRAM 

• 

ThcfrKf step taken in New York State for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity by equalization of taxation wa.s taken by the 
legislature at the 1925 session. The K)19 and the 1920 se.ssio'ns of 
the legislature hiul increased the State apportionments to public 
education by more than $20,000,000, but the distribution ^EUhrs ad- 
ditional fund was made on the'old plan of teacher quotas, each 
district receiving additional amounts in proportion to nuuiber of 
touchers employed without -regard to ability to support schools. The 
1925 session of the legislature added approximately $9,000,000 to the 
apportionments and provided that about $4,000,000 of this amount 
should 1)0 di.stributed by what is known as the equalization quota 
The remaining $G.(K')0,000 wa.s di.stributed on the district and 

of'eduSiSS New York State department 
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teacher quota basis, a lar^je portion of the amount goinp; to tlie simill 
schools, since at that time it was holieveil tiuit a <;ra^iiattHl (juota 
distribution to such schools was more tajiiitahle and sat isfaciorv than 
the equalization (|Uotii. 

The purpose of the 1{V25 le«?islature was to increase larjicly the 
ajiportioninents to the rural sectfcins which include all schools in all 
units having a pojiulation of fewer than d.aOO. This j)urpose was 
very generally carried out although distribution of the o(iualiz!ftion 
(jiiota went only to schools emjiloying five or more tea<-hers. 

The distribution of funds by the eiiunli/.ation (piota plan wcuiced so 
satisfactfu'ily that the st<p was taken in lUiiT when the hgis- 

lature provided additional apportionments t(> he (list rihutod to all 
schools, the larger portion to he distributed by llii' e(|iiaIization (piota 
plan to those school tax units within which were cniploycMl live or 
more teachers. By this jdan ap[)roxiniatcly is IS.OUU .<•()() was added 
to the State apportionments the first year with provision for an 
additional $C,0UU,(K)0.1o be added (*qch year for thrci' siicovding 
years and to continue. at\ie maxiiuiim amount thereafter. 

There are two fiindiinumtal factors in determining the (’([iializat ion 
(]iJ0ta that a district shall receive; (a) Full valuation of district, and 
(6) average daily attendance of jiupils in the district. 

The amount of tfce etpialization (piota increases as the pupil at- 
tendance increases and the valuation dem■a^es. The details of the 
apportionment are rather complieatc'd and can not he well I'xplained. 
but the general principle of recoginYion of school burden and tax 
ability is easily undc'rstood. For the actnn! working out (d’ the 
fonnnla a teacher factor is used. 27 grade pupils (average daily 
attendance) being a teacher factor. 

Although generous apportionments had been made by the nets of 
1925 and 1927 to the districts in which were einploviMl fewer than 
live teachers, the third step in the ecpialization of educational oppor- 
tunity Btrough taxstqualization will he taken by the 1020 legislature. 

Ui^r the i)ropos«gl plan all 2, 3, and -1 teacher districts 
will receive an eipialization quota if their valuation and average 
^aily attendance will give them such a (piota. \o such district will 
receive a .smaller apportionment than is now paid under the old 
plan. 

Each 1-teacher district will |•c(•eive in State aid the dilTereiicc be- 
tween a 4-mill tax on full valuation and the amount expimdi'd for 
support and maintenance of the school in the district up to $1,300 
for the first year, $1,400 for the second .year, and $1,500 for the third 
year and thereafter. Each 1-teacher district will receive, not less 
than it is now receiving under the old plan of apportionment. .This 
^ an entirely new proposal for small districts and it is bclieve<i 
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that it is more equitable than the equalization quota plan for such 
districts, since in many of them the average daily attendance is small. 
It is estimated that this new legislation will add almut four or five 
niiljion dollars more in State apportionments to schools. 

CKNTOAL RURAL SCHOOLS 

The 192.5 session of the legislature amended wliat is known as the 
cential srluxd act to add liberally to up])ortioninents for central dis- 
tricts. \W the central district'law an optional plan is provided for 
the estaldishinent of larger tax an^‘ administration unit.s. Encour- 
agement was thus given to tlu‘ establishment of these units by the 
192.5 legislatuie and as a result more than ;50 such districts have been 
e>tabli^lu‘d siiici' tlu' spring of that year. 

The centi-al district law as amended provides that a central 
frict. when formed, shall 1 h> entitled to all the aid to which tTie 
separate districts are entitled, and in addition thereto to a building 
(|iiota e(]iial to^2.5 per cent of the cost of any new buildings or remodeh 
ing old buildings and to a transjiortation (piota equal to one-half 
the cf(st of trans])ortation carried on within the district. 

Wlmn all plans are in full operation the total State appJfl^onments 
toed®ation in New York Slate will approximate $100.0()().tK)t), 

A PARTIAL LIST OF IMPORTANT STUblES ISSUED OR PUBLISHED 
DURING THE BIENNIUM OF INTEREST TO RURAL EDUCATION 

STATE SCIKKll, J'l .VANCE 

•Mciisumm-nt of the nml for trunsporting pupils. lUiriis, Robert L. New 
L'rk. Tfiu'liers rollcgo. Coliinililn University. 1927... 

Till- COM of living of tfaeliers In New York State. Harry, David P., Jr. 
New 5 ork, Teaclic-rs (’ollpg(>. Colunibin University, 102t). 

DiMril.iiii.in of trained teneliers among rural elementary whools. Carr. 

.1. \V. New York. Tcmchcrs (’ollrge, rolmnliin Uni vi'rsity, 1027. 

• State suppcrt for puNIc sehools. Mort, Paul R. New York. Teaeliers College 
<'oIinnl)Ia L'nivcrslty, 1020. ’ 

Fiiiam-iul suit|K)rt of cMlucHtloii lit Arkansas. Hill, A. B. Little Ibitk, Ark 
di>|iiirtmenf of eduentlon. 

^ Fmanc iiig e.IiiealH.n in Oonueelieut. Slmpsnii. A. D. State of Connecticut. 

Iini.rov. mcn! ..f the Kiinsas plan of nimiicliil suptiort for common schools. 
»rf. I mil R. Reiwirt of the Scliool Code Couiraisslon, Sup|)lenieut to 5*^01. II. 

102.S. * 

A idnn for providing f(piallly of educafioiml opportunity In Nebraska. 

Mort. Paul R. Nebraska State Teachers Association. Research Bulletin, No! 

3i 1!)2S. ^ 

A study Ilf the iHnmlhiaflon of iHlucutlonal opiKirtunltles In KentHcky. Adams, 

U, Bulletin of the LUilverslty of Kentucky. September, 1928. 
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Financlni: of education in West VirKinin. Cavins, L. V. State dejiartmcnt 
of (Mlncatioii. Cliarlestoii, West Va., 1SI2G; niiil Survey of educiuion In West Vlr- 
;:lniii t)r;:aiiizaiioii. uiliuinistriitioii and linaiiee. Stale Itoanl of educnl ion. 1928. 

The (M|iinlizatinii i f nlu<'at iuiial oi'I'erl uniiy in Wiscnnsin. ('iillahiin. Join) C. 
Madison, M’is., department of eiUn ation. 
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Althnns, Carl B. The dislrihul ion of tl)e tax linrih'.n in inwiishii) and com- 
nninily liiali scliouls of Illinois. ('liic'a;:o. Illinois* A^ri^llllul'ill Association, fi(i8 
South Dearborn Sin'el, 1!)27. 08 p. ■’ 

ri'rri.ss. Emery N. Secondary (shieation in eonniry and vilia;:e. New York, 
I). Appleton & Co,, li>27. xix. -101 ji. 

(iainiinilz. Waller 11. Comparative status of secondary edue.nlion in nirni 
and urban eonimunities. Wasliiimton. Ciov»>niment rrintiin; Otiiec. 102S. 14 
p. (C. S. Biiroiiu pf Kdiieaiion. Uni‘!il Sehool Leallet No. -44.) 

"• Koos, Leon ard V. Tlu> seeund.iry sehool orjianization^— t he riii'al hi;;li .scltool. 
In hin The Anierieaii .si-eondaary school. Boston. Ciim Co.. 1D2T. p. 27n 2tHj. 
Bibliography: p. 2!I7-2!)S. 

Kniybill, D. B. The probletn of tidtiiitllm: niral pupils lohlah selaud. Stnto 
Colle.W, Pennsylvania. Sehool of AKrieiilturo, Depnrltneiit of Uui'nl Education, 
DtH’ember. I!i27. (Bulletin. Beseareh Slides, vol. 4. tio. 1.) 

Smart. Thomas J. A itroposed lar;,'er school utiit for an urea in norllie.istcrn 
Kansas. Lawretiee, Kiins.. I'tiiversity of Kntisas. 1!)27. 117 p. ( I’ullelin of 

Education, vol. xwiil, no. Id, July. I!i27.1 

Smith, E. T. Tniifiim: teachers for small liit-di schools. Stevens Point, Wis.. 
Ciiitml Slate Teaeheri: ('olleia*. 1B2S. (Bulletin. Series 2. No. tlG. ) 

Whiriipy, Fre<leriek L. Iliirh-seliool opporliinit ies in Colorado. Oreele.v. 
Colo., SItile 'i’eachers Cofleue. J M'p.nrlinent of Kdtieailotial Ueseatvli, 1027. Sip. 
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Bulletiti of Information relnlintr to the helping teacher supervision in New 
Jersey. Trenton. N. J.. State deptirtinent of puldie instrnetion. 

A study of till' prnldein of eltissrooin suiK>rvision eondueled hy n committee 
of u^ion .suiKTinteiidents of schools, with, and under tlie direction of. the Mas- 
.sachu.sefts State Department of Education. Boston. Ma.s.s.. Mnssuchu.sctts State 
Depnrttncnt of Education. 

A 2-.vear experiment in Aseen.sinn and Assumption Parishes, La., to establish 
the value of ilassronm supervision. Ahstrnct in niimeouraithed form. Baton 
Roupe, La., Stnto department of eduoitlon. 

Value of sniK'rvision in rural schools of Oakland County.. Lanslnp, Mich- 
Michipan Education Association. Bulletin No. 7. 

More eniclmit sjii»ervision of our riinil schools an economic yee#kslty. Ualelpb, 
N. C.. North Carolina State Department of I’uhlle Instruction. Bulletin. 

Eduentiomil aehlevement. Vol. II of the *Survoy of education in We.st Vlr- 
plnla. Charleston. \V. Vn., West Vlrpinla State Board of Education. 

Tli|| problem of the State In provldlnp aid for rural sui»ervlsIon. Baldwin. 
Educational administration and suiH.'rvisiom September, 1027. 

Suitervisory uetlvitles in Maryland. Baltimore, Md., Maryland Slate depart- 
ment of education. Bulletin. 
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Rpport of rpKionnl oonfcrences of district sujjerintendents. Albany N, Y. 
New York Stnte department of educufioii. Itniletin. 

^;oiue essential viewpoints in suiK>rvision. United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Hulietin, 192t>, No. 3. 

A .Mirvoy o* observable, improvable factors whiqji evidence skill In teaching. 
Biiniberger. Elementary .School .Tournul. November. 1927. 

\Vliy teachers f.iil. .Morrison. Journal of Educ.-rfionul Resean-h, September. 

J Vto I . ^ 

A coni|,nrative study of ratings of teachers in training* and teachers in 
HT\ i( (*, llamrin. Elementary Scliool Journal. September. 1927. 

Status and ti-aining i.f critic leuchers. West. Educational Administration 
.and Suiicrvision. November, 1927. 

A study of the profession, al activities of the elerneiifiry -school principal. 
Kloiip. Elementary Sc1km)| Jounml. Seidendier, 1927. 

Activities of rural-school suia-rvisor.s. Kibbe. Elementary School Jourual, 
Jiinuary, 192S. 

^^Surveys of instruction. Brim. The Journal of Educational Method. June. 

Factors that characterize superior teacher.s. Americ.in .School Board Jour- 
nul. August.’ 1JI2M. 
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Supply and demand in teacher tr:iinlng. Bu.-kitigham, It. R, Columbus 
Ohio 1920. Ohio .State University Stndle.s vol. 2. no. K,. Bureau of Eduea- 
tuuial Ke.search Monographs, No. 1. 

Factors affecting distrilmtion of training teacher.s among white olcraentary 
sdiools of North Carolina. Carr. J. W. New York City. Teachers College, 
((iluiultia I nivcrsiiy. 1927. (Coiitrilmtions to Education No. 2G!».) 

Sbitus add work of training sniK'rvisnrs (tlie critic teacher). Garrison, 
Ni'ble Lee. New York ( ity. Teacliers C'ollege. Columhia Universltv 1027 
M'ontriluitions to Education .No. 2S0.) 

SiK-cide preparation of teacliers in North (^arolina ns revealed hy transcripts 
presented in application for various tyix-s of teachers eertillent»*s. Noble. 
M. C. S. Raleigh. N. C.. .State department of puiifle instruction. 1928. 

A study of K'aclier traHiiiig in Vermont. .Steele, R. M. New York City 

Teaehers Colle.ge. C.dumhia University. 1926. (Contributions to Education’ 
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The siK'Cial work and the oflico of n Stale director of teaclier training. Y'uell, 
dludstone H. Ciiiclnuafi, Ohio, I'lilversity of Cincinnati, .lime. 1927. 

ccrrTculu.m EXI’ERIMENTATION 

Four years In a country school. Dunn and Everett. New York Teachers 
College, Cnluaibln linlverslty, 1926, 

Twenty-sixth yearbook. Nniloual Society for the Study of Education. Bloom- 
ington. III., Public School Publishing Co. 

Modern cducallonnl theories. Bode. New York. Macmillan, 1927. 

Curriculum innking in an clemeutary school. Lincoln elementary school 
staff. Boston. Ginn & Co.. 1927. 

The chlld-cer.tcrcd school. Rugg and Shumaker. Yonkers, N. Y. World 
Book Co., 1028. ’ 
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MliUAUY STUDIES 

A library in reach of lill. Arkansas State Department nf Eduoatinn. 

School library service In (.'■alaveras and Tnolnunie (’ounties (Uallf.). West- 
ern Journal of Education. 

« 

Sk’hool Lilirary Yearbook No. 2.- Aniericnn Library Assocdatbrn, Educational 
(’ommlttee. 

State direction of library .service for rural schools. United Stales Ihircnu 
of Education. , 

State participation in public-school library service. Frank Ilerinan Koos. 
New York. Tcacliers C(dlei;i'. t’oInniiMa University. 

Surveys of school library co’iulilions in two counties in .Micbit;an. Micliipnn 
State Library. 
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